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EYE  CONTACT  AND  PERCEIVED  STATUS  IN  COMMUNICATION 
PATTERNS  BETWEEN  ABLE-BODIED  AND 
PHYSICALLY  DISABLED  DYADS 

By 

Laurie  Anne  Weiman 
December  1985 

Chairman:  Norman  Markel 

Major  Department;  Department  of  Speech 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  how  the 
physical  condition  of  an  interviewer  and  gender  of  both  an 
interviewer  and  respondent  affects  patterns  of  eye  contact 
exchanged  between  communicators  in  an  interview  setting.  A 
post-test  measure  of  each  interviewer's  perceived  status  was 
rated  by  his/her  individual  respondents. 

Three  males  and  three  females  conducted  interviews  in 
an  office  setting.  Interviewers  simulated  both  an  able- 
bodied  role  by  sitting  without  aid  in  a conventional  chair 
and  a disabled  role  seated  in  a wheelchair  at  varied  points 
during  their  research  participation. 

Respondents  were  selected  from  students  participating 
in  social  science  research  projects  for  academic  credit. 
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It  was  found  that  female  interviewers  received  more  eye 
contact  from  respondents  than  did  male  interviewers,  regard- 
less of  physical  condition.  An  interaction  between  gender 
of  the  interviewer  and  gender  of  the  respondent  was  also 
evident;  female  respondents  gave  more  eye  contact  to  female 
interviewers  than  to  male  interviewers. 

In  regard  to  perceived  status,  it  was  found  that 
disabled  interviewers  were  rated  higher  in  status  than  were 
able-bodied  interviewers.  Female  respondents  rated  disabled 
interviewers  higher  in  perceived  status  than  did  male 
respondents.  There  was  an  interaction  between  gender  of  the 
interviewer  and  the  gender  of  the  respondent  in  perceived 
status  ratings;  although  male  interviewers  were  rated 
slightly  higher  than  female  interviewers  in  perceived 
status,  overall,  female  respondents  rated  female  inter- 
viewers higher  in  status  than  male  interviewers  regardless 
of  the  interviewer's  physical  condition. 

Results  of  this  study  suggest  that  although  issues  of 
sexual  discrimination  may  seem  similar  to  issues  of  dis- 
crimination experienced  by  the  disabled,  one's  gender  and/or 
disabled  condition  may  evoke  distinctly  different  social 
reactions  in  interpersonal  communication  interactions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


"WHO  ARE  THE  DISABLED???" 

It  is  estimated  that  25  million  Americans  endure  some 
degree  of  mobility  impairment.  Of  these,  500,000  are 
wheelchair  users.  People  use  wheelchairs  and  other  mobility 
aids  such  as  crutches,  braces,  and  canes  as  the  result  of 
spinal  cord  injury,  multiple  sclerosis,  muscular  distrophy, 
polio,  and  other  disabling  conditions.  Mobility  aids,  such 
as  those  mentioned  previously,  plus  a variety  of  others, 
facilitate  the  body's  movement  for  people  with  paralysis, 
muscle  weakness,  lack  of  physical  coordination,  nerve 
damage,  and/or  joint  stiffness  to  afford  them  a greater 
chance  to  participate  actively  in  the  society  in  which  they 
live. 

Despite  a potentially  improved  opportunity  to  become 
part  of  society's  mainstream  with  the  use  of  some  physical 
aid,  however,  disabled  people  may  sometimes  feel  that  the 
visibility  of  such  devices  only  identifies  them  as  being 
different  from  other  people.  On  an  interpersonal  level,  how 
different  a person  with  a disability  is  perceived  to  be  (if 
at  all)  by  his  or  her  able-bodied  interactants  is  probably  a 
function  of  social  and  cultural  learning.  What  a label  of 
"disabled"  can  mean  to  its  referent  is  typically  defined  by 
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social  and  cultural  stereotypes  which  have  been  assimilated 
and  perpetuated  by  members  of  a sociocultural  group  over 
time . 

In  many  societies,  for  example,  the  existence  of 
mobility  impairment  gives  physical  evidence  to  support  the 
assumptions  of  some  that  individuals  with  physical  disabil- 
ity will  be  likely  to  deviate  from  social  expectations  of 
able-bodied  individuals,  to  some  degree.  A person  with  a 
physical  disability,  for  instance,  may  not  be  able  to  be 
gainfully  employed  or  he  or  she  may  not  be  able  to  live  as 
independent  lives  as  those  who  are  not  disabled.  Such 
assvimptions , usually  imbued  individuals  by  social  and 
cultural  teachings,  lead  to  the  formation  of  interpersonal 
attitudes  toward  persons  with  disability.  Yet,  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  an  attitudinal  label  such  as  "deviance"  when 
used  to  describe  an  individual's  behavior  is  based  on  a 
definition  of  what  constitutes  deviance  in  a particular 
context  in  which  a society  encounters  such  behavior.  Thus, 
it  is  possible  that  behavioral  acts  considered  deviant  in 
one  sociocultural  setting  may  not  be  judged  as  deviant  in 
another  sociocultural  setting. 

It  is  recognized  from  an  American  sociological  perspec- 
tive that  the  definition  of  "deviance,"  in  relation  to 
personal  reactions  to  individuals  with  mobility  impairment, 
takes  on  a subtle  but  important  significance.  Evidence  of 
mobility  impairment  is  probably  seldom  equated  with  the  term 
"deviance"  in  the  perceptions  of  the  American  public  if  such 
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a label  would  make  an  obviously  perjorative  judgment  against 
its  referent.  Instead,  the  negative  and  positive  social 
sanctions  often  experienced  by  persons  with  mobility  impair- 
ment as  they  interact  with  society,  may  reflect  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  able-bodied  toward  disability  and  persons  with 
disability.  These  negative  and  positive  social  sanctions 
accorded  persons  with  a disability  may  be  conveyed  in  the 
communication  patterns  of  able-bodied  persons  who  interact 
with  the  disabled. 

The  degree  to  which  an  individual  is  unable  to  assume  a 
normal  life  pattern,  a standard  relatively  established  and 
understood  within  a society,  is  the  extent  to  which  he/ she 
"deviates"  from  societal  expectations  of  its  members.  How 
and  why  a person  deviates  from  a society's  normative  stan- 
dards may  lead  to  the  formation  of  attitudes  by  those 
persons  with  whom  he  or  she  interacts.  Able-bodied  indi- 
viduals, for  example,  may  form  attitudes  toward  persons  with 
a disability,  based  on  the  perceived  'meaning'  or  impact  a 
physical  condition  is  interpreted  to  have  for  a person  with 
disability. 

Attitudes  acquired  through  direct  or  indirect  knowledge 
of  disability  as  learned  from  culture,  society,  or  personal 
experience  with  disabled  people  may  be  communicated  in  the 
behaviors  of  able-bodied  people  as  they  interact  with 
disabled  individuals.  A conceptual  distinction  between 
attitude  and  behavior  is  necessary  at  this  point.  An 
attitude  is  the  predisposed  feeling  an  individual  may  hold 
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toward  a given  object,  concept,  or  person.  In  contrast,  a 
behavior  is  the  acted-out  translation  of  a feeling  toward 
some  object,  concept  or  person.  According  to  these  defini- 
tions, the  attitude  a communicator  holds  toward  a given 
object,  concept,  or  person  may  be  reflected  in  his  or  her 
verbal  and/or  nonverbal  behavior  toward  an  object,  concept, 
or  person.  Conversely,  a behavioral  act  may  be  the  direct 
or  indirect  expression  of  a communicator's  feeling  (atti- 
tude) toward  a particular  object,  concept,  or  person. 

To  comprehend  better  the  relationship  between  attitude 
and  behavior,  the  reader  might  draw  an  analogy  to  thought 
versus  action.  Some  thoughts  when  brought  into  focus  become 
sharpened,  honed,  and  clarified  to  the  point  of  motivating 
action,  as  is  often  the  goal  of  persuasion.  Similarly, 
attitudes  of  communicators,  when  repeatedly  reinforced  and 
hence  validated  over  time,  may  elicit  certain  behavior 
patterns  from  communicators . 

To  improve  understanding  of  communication  patterns 
experienced  by  able-bodied  and  disabled  interactants  on  an 
interpersonal  level,  it  is  probably  beneficial  to  review 
previous  literature  dealing  with  attitudes  toward  the 
disabled  as  imbued  by  sociocultural  perspectives  of  what  it 
means  to  be  labeled  "disabled."  Chapter  I will  examine 
social  and  cultural  contingencies  of  disability  as  these 
define  official  government  policy  and  public  attitudes 
toward  persons  with  disability  in  American  and  other  cul- 
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To  the  extent  that  communicator  attitudes  toward 
objects,  concepts,  or  persons  may  be  relevant  to  understand- 
ing communication  behaviors  between  able-bodied  and  disabled 
interactants.  Chapter  II  will  review  various  contexts  of 
experience  potentially  shared  by  able-bodied  and  disabled 
communicators,  alike,  during  the  process  of  maturation. 
Research  findings  empirically  documenting  attitudes  toward 
the  disabled  communicator  during  his/her  experiences  in  the 
family,  at  school,  and  as  a matured  adult  will  be  high- 
lighted as  these  attitudes  are  overtly  conveyed  in  both 
verbal  and  nonverbal  behaviors  toward  the  disabled. 

Chapter  III  will  review  common  communication  behaviors 
toward  minority  groups  of  individuals  in  American  society, 
today,  such  women,  blacks,  and  the  disabled.  This 
examination  gives  rise  to  the  notion  that  the  Disabled  may 
experience  communication  patterns  with  able-bodied  inter- 
actants which  imply  a perceived  status  of  individual  commu- 
nicators based  on  their  visibly  recognized  membership  in  a 
social  minority  group. 

Subsequent  discussion  in  Chapter  III  will  outline  the 
author's  study  in  communication  behaviors  toward  the  dis- 
abled. It  will  focus  on  the  attitude  of  perceived  status  of 
the  disabled  communicator  as  possibly  related  to  the  non- 
verbal communication  of  eye  contact  as  experienced  by  that 
same  communicator  in  an  interview  context. 

Chapter  IV  will  review  all  methods  used  to  conduct  the 
author's  research  in  specific  detail.  The  interview  process 
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will  be  thoroughly  described.  Rationale  for  the  selection 
of  interview  participants  will  be  provided. 

Chapters  V and  VI  will  report  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  author's  research.  Further,  some  potential 
implications  of  these  findings  will  be  offered. 


CHAPTER  I 


BEHAVIORAL  REACTION  TOWARD  PERSONS  WITH  PHYSICAL 
DISABLEMENT:  A FUNCTION  OF  SOCIOCULTURAL 

DEFINITION  OF  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  DISABILITY 

Public  reaction  to  physical  disablement,  including 
conditions  of  mobility  impairment,  is  probably  first 
reflected  in  the  behaviors  of  certain  professional  groups 
with  whom  the  disabled  come  in  contact.  Behaviors  of 
professionals  who  deal  with  disabled  persons  seem  to  evolve 
from  an  official  societal  policy  which  defines  what  it  means 
to  be  "disabled"  and  how  persons  with  disability  should  be 
dealt  with  by  society,  at  large. 

American  Cultural  Attitudes  Toward  Disability 

Conrad  (1981)  claimed  that  the  American  definition  of 
"disability"  and  its  interpretation  by  society  have  been 
primarily  communicated  by  the  medical  profession.  This 
responsibility  allowed  medical  professionals  to  maintain 
social  control  over  those  individuals  who  significantly 
deviated  from  societal  expectations  usually  by  recommenda- 
tion of  their  institutional  confinement. 

Yet,  it  is  recognized  that  relegating  definition  of 
disability,  with  its  problems  and  potential  solutions  to  the 
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medical  profession,  alone,  has  previously  denied  these 
issues  much  public  attention.  Today,  however,  disability 
awareness  campaigns  occur  nationwide  which  introduce  issues 
of  disability  to  the  public  in  order  to  gain  societal 
recognition  of  the  problems  of  disabled  persons.  One  such 
awareness  effort  was  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  in  1981 
designating  that  year  as  the  "International  Year  of  the 
Disabled"  to  publicize  the  life  challenges  faced  by  persons 
with  disability. 

When  a society  seeks  answers  for  the  problems  of  the 
disabled,  its  own  economic  well  being  takes  on  significance. 
Stoetzel  (1967)  found  that  in  general,  the  treatment  of 
disabled  persons  improves  as  the  level  of  production  within 
a society  increases.  When  the  economic  wealth  of  a nation 
can  be  more  evenly  distributed  across  the  population,  when 
criteria  for  successful  treatment  of  disabled  persons  are 
less  formally  prescribed,  and  when  agencies  of  treatment  for 
the  disabled  are  less  hierarchical  in  structure,  then, 
American  society  will  best  be  able  to  help  care  for  disabled 
persons,  according  to  this  source.  Thus,  the  economic 
status  of  a society  may  implicitly  prescribe  a sociocultural 
attitude  toward  disabled  persons  which  is  ultimately  commun- 
icated in  statement  of  official  social  policy  toward  the 
disabled.  Policy  statements,  can  in  turn,  mandate  behaviors 
of  societal  members  toward  certain  groups  of  people,  as 
exemplified  by  the  1973  government  passage  of  the 


Rehabilitation  Act  (section  504)  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  disabled  Americans. 
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American  society's  attitude  toward  the  individual  who 
deviates  from  social  expectation  due  to  physical  disability 
is  usually  differentiated  from  its  attitude  toward  those 
individuals  who  deviate  from  society's  expectations  due  to 
personal  choice.  Mankoff  (1980)  defined  "ascriptive  rule 
breaking"  as  the  non-intentional  violation  of  societal 
expectations  due  to  conditions  of  disability.  Attitudinal 
response  to  the  "ascribed  rule-breaker"  is  more  sympathetic 
and  less  judgmental.  In  contrast,  "achieved  rule-breaking" 
is  the  intentional  violation  of  societal  expectation  due  to 
personal  choice.  Attitudinal  response  to  the  "achieved  rule 
breaker"  is  typically  less  sympathetic  and  more  judgmental 
than  is  response  to  the  "ascribed  rule-breaker." 

An  example  of  an  American  behavioral  response  toward 
an  ascriptive  rule  breaker  might  be  opening  the  door  for  the 
person  in  a wheelchair.  This  gesture  would  communicate  a 
reaction  of  concern  to  this  ascriptive  rule-breaker  without 
judgment.  In  contrast,  the  bank  robber,  who  violates 
societal  expectations  by  choice,  experiences  a deliberate 
behavioral  response  to  his/her  violation  of  societal  expec- 
tation by  legal  imposition  of  societal  penalty  for  his 
actions  in  the  form  of  incarceration.  This  action  communi- 
cates a judgmental  response  to  an  individual's  actions  as 
mandated  by  society.  Thus,  American  attitudes  and  behaviors 
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toward  persons  who  deviate  from  societal  expectation  can  be 
qualitatively  modeled  from  societal  and  cultural  example. 

According  to  Albrecht  (1976)  , some  individuals  with 
mobility  impairment  have  assumed  a "lesser  status"  in  their 
communications  with  family  members  and  medical  professionals 
because  of  their  perceived  need  to  depend  on  these  signifi- 
cant others  for  survival.  Until  recently  many  people  with 
disabilities  were  frustrated  by  very  limited  definition  of 
their  capabilities  to  make  meaningful  contributions  to 
society.  Because  some  in  society  perceived  the  disabled,  as 
a group,  to  be  "inferior"  due  to  their  disabilities,  some 
disabled  people  automatically  behave  in  a manner  "inferior" 
to  their  actual  capacities. 

Unfavorable  response  to  physically  disabled  people  by 
able-bodied  persons  has  also  been  empirically  documented  in 
various  attitude  studies  conducted  in  social  science. 

Coffman  (1963)  found  that  judgments  of  total  inferiority 
were  often  rendered  by  able-bodied  persons  toward  persons 
with  physical  disability  in  attitude  surveys.  According  to 
Richardson  et  al.  (1961) , Yuker  et  al.  (1966) , and  Thompson 
and  Seibold  (1978) , physically  disabled  persons  are  often 
blamed  for  nonexistent  failings,  are  perceived  as  poor 
workers,  and  are  held  responsible  for  mistakes  made  in  team 
activities  of  disabled  and  nondisabled  participants.  Such 
negative  evaluations  of  the  abilities  of  disabled  persons, 
as  documented  here,  perhaps  reflect  a more  negative  socio- 
cultural definition  of  attitudes  toward  disability  and 
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disabled  people  inherent  in  the  previous  decades  during 
which  this  research  occurred. 

Today,  however,  society  may  be  evolving  a new  defini- 
tion of  disability  and  the  person  who  is  disabled,  as  the 
result  of  public  awareness  campaigns  sponsored  in  recent 
years  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  issues  and  chal- 
lenges faced  by  persons  with  disabilities.  There  has  been 
much  governmental  response  addressing  the  needs  of  disabled 
Americans  to  allow  them  recognition  for  their  abilities 
rather  than  for  their  disabilities.  For  example,  recent 
federal  legislation  mandates  that  some  provision  of  acces- 
sible public  transportation  be  made  available  to  America's 
physically  disabled  citizens.  Although  subsequent  budget 
cuts  in  the  Department  of  Transportation  have  resulted  in 
the  revcimping  of  original  federal  recommendations  to  meet 
this  goal,  there  still  must  be  some  "special  effort  ser- 
vices" offered,  such  as  door-to-door  vans  equipped  to 
transport  the  physically  disabled,  provided  by  the  individ- 
ual communities.  Public  transportation  for  the  disabled  is 
only  one  provision  now  given  by  law  to  physically  disabled 
citizens  to  afford  them  an  improved  opportunity  to  lead 
independent  lives,  thanks  to  sociocultural  recognition  and 
redefinition  of  disability  and  its  needs. 

American  sociocultural  definition  of  disability  as 
communicated  in  official  governmental  policies  dealing  with 
the  disabled  may  model  citizen  attitudes  and  behaviors 
toward  the  Disabled,  to  some  extent.  To  understand 
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interpersonal  attitudes  and  behaviors  toward  disabled  people 
in  any  culture,  it  is  probably  wise  to  examine  how  socio- 
cultural governmental  policies  toward  the  Disabled  contrib- 
ute to  interpersonal  attitudes  and  behaviors  communicated  to 
disabled  individuals  within  that  culture.  Alternate  cul- 
tural definitions  of  "disability"  as  reflected  in  attitudes 
and  behaviors  experienced  by  disabled  people  in  a variety  of 
sociocultural  contexts  will  subsequently  be  discussed. 

How  a society  and/or  culture  defines  "physical  disabil- 
ity" and  how  it  deals  with  persons  who  are  physically 
disabled  are  probably  contingent  on  a number  of  indicators 
reflective  of  a society's  state  of  being.  A previous  cita- 
tion noted  that  in  America,  definition  of  "disability"  and 
treatment  of  disabled  persons  is  primarily  determined  by  the 
level  of  economic  prosperity  in  the  society  at  a given  point 
in  time:  when  the  economy  is  healthy,  governmental  pro- 

visions for  the  disabled  are  generous;  when  the  economy 
falters  governmental  provisions  are  typically  reduced 
(Stoetzel;  1967) . 

Foreign  Cultural  Attitudes  Toward  the  Disabled 

A Peruvian-Colombian  Perspective 

Cross-cultural  comparative  studies  have  revealed 
additional  factors  in  a society  which  may  determine  its 
definition  and  treatment  of  disability  and  disabled  persons. 
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Jordan  and  Friesen  (1968)  conducted  a study  of  rehabilita- 
tion personnel  in  the  United  States,  Colombia,  and  Peru  to 
compare  and  contrast  attitudes  toward  the  Disabled  in  those 
societies.  The  authors  reported  that  values  and  attitudes 
of  the  subjects  that  were  surveyed  reflected  differential 
levels  of  "societal  prosperity"  in  the  countries  studied. 

In  this  research,  "Societal  prosperity"  was  determined  by 
socioeconomic  status,  educational  levels,  and  modernized 
lifestyles  of  the  populations  examined. 

It  was  revealed  that  the  most  progressive  sociocultural 
attitudes  toward  persons  with  physical  disability  correlated 
with  the  highest  levels  of  socioeconomic  status,  educational 
advancement,  and  modernized  lifestyles,  in  the  rank  order  of 
the  United  States,  Colombia,  and  Peru,  first,  second,  and 
third,  respectively.  This  rank  order  correlation  was 
confirmed  for  7 out  of  10  variables  measuring  attitudes 
toward  persons  with  disability.  The  authors  suggested  that 
recent  rapid  and  violent  changes  within  the  Colombian 
government  might  account  for  the  exceptions  to  this  rank 
ordering  for  the  3 variables  that  did  not  conform  to  this 
pattern. 

A Taiwanese  Perspective 

Jacques  et  al.  (1973)  examined  attitudes  of  Taiwan's 
Chinese  toward  persons  with  physical  disability  as  compared 
to  those  of  Danes,  Greeks,  and  Americans.  Equivalent 
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samples  from  each  culture  were  chosen  to  participate  includ- 
ing 296  Taiwanese,  ages  17  to  41  most  of  whom  were  students. 
Subjects'  attitudes  were  subsequently  assessed  from  a 
battery  of  attitude  indicators  including:  the  Attitude 

Toward  Disabled  Persons  (survey) , the  Feeling  Check  List, 
and  the  Social  Distance  Residence  Scale.  Again,  a rank 
ordered  progressive  attitude  toward  persons  with  disability 
was  noted  with  the  United  States  ranking  first  in  progres- 
sive attitudes  toward  the  Disabled  on  all  dimensions, 
followed  by  Denmark,  China,  and  Greece.  A contrast  in 
viewpoints  between  Chinese  and  American  cultures  was 
revealed  in  that  the  Chinese  were  of  the  opinion  that 
responsibility  for  care  of  persons  with  disability  should  be 
borne  by  the  family  of  that  person,  whereas  Americans  viewed 
this  responsibility  as  more  a matter  of  governmental  con- 
cern. 

An  Israeli  Perspective 

Chigier  and  Chigier  (1968)  examined  attitudes  toward 
persons  with  disability  in  the  multicultural  society  of 
Israel.  Previous  research  had  revealed  an  extreme  hetero- 
geneity in  Israeli  attitudes  toward  disability.  However, 
between  1965  and  1966,  1,333  boys  and  girls,  ages  10  and  11, 
were  tested  with  the  Picture  Ranking  Test;  they  ranked  their 
preferences  for  card  illustrations  of  "1"  those  children 
with  no  physical  disability,  "2"  children  with  cosmetic 
disability  (obesity,  facial  palsy) , "3"  children  with 
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physical  disability  (amputated  hand,  leg  in  brace,  wheel- 
chair confinement) . Eleven  groups  of  respondents  partic- 
ipated, differing  in  ethnic  origin,  socioeconomic  status  and 
degree  of  religious  orthodoxy. 

The  only  significant  factor  correlating  with  attitudes 
toward  disability  was  found  to  be  socioeconomic  status. 
Subjects  living  in  neighborhoods  with  low  socioeconomic 
status  tended  to  prefer  persons  with  cosmetic  disability  to 
conditions  of  physical  disability.  Subjects  from  neighbor- 
hoods with  a higher  socioeconomic  status  showed  a preference 
for  persons  with  physical  disablement.  Interpretation  of 
this  finding  should  be  made  with  caution,  however,  because 
attitude  measures  from  young  children  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  a perspective  of  disability  as  learned  from  one's 
culture,  instead,  this  finding  may  have  evolved  from  judg- 
ments based  strictly  on  personal  preference. 

A Japanese  Perspective 

Kojima  (1977)  documented  a generalized  attitude  of 
rejection  toward  persons  with  physical  disability  in  Japan- 
ese culture.  Comparing  Japanese  attitudes  with  American 
attitudes  toward  physical  disability,  the  Japanese  tended  to 
identify  a physically  disabled  child  and  his  or  her  parents 
as  one  integrated  subgroup  of  the  society.  As  a result,  the 
well-being  of  the  family  unit  is  viewed  as  the  personal 
responsibility  of  its  members,  rather  than  a concern  of  the 
Japanese  government,  in  any  way. 
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Japanese  respondents  to  this  survey  also  indicated  that 
they  felt  a strong  social  pressure  to  conform  to  normative 
standards  established  by  that  society.  To  the  degree  that 
they  are  unable  to  meet  society's  normative  standards  for 
individual  citizens,  some  people  with  physical  disability 
report  more  vocational  discrimination  and  experience  preju- 
dicial attitudes  in  obtaining  housing  and  recreational 
facilities . 

Yet,  there  are  indications  that  sociocultural  attitudes 
toward  the  disabled  in  Japan  are  changing  as  reflected  in 
some  enlightened  behaviors  toward  disabled  workers  in  one 
industrial  settling.  According  to  a recent  article  3/15/82; 
Wall  Street  Journal) , the  Japan  Sun,  a successful  manufac- 
turing firm  supported  by  government  subsidy,  currently 
employs  630  workers,  450  of  whom  have  some  degree  of  dis- 
ability. Workers  with  disability  perform  jobs  in  many 
capacities  within  the  company  including  operating  the  print 
shop  facility,  making  electrical  parts,  and  writing  computer 
programs  needed  for  aspects  of  company  production.  The 
company's  motto  is  "No  one  is  so  wholly  disabled  as  to  be 
unable  to  work  at  all." 

A Russian  Perspective 

The  Russian  sociocultural  definition  of  "disability"  as 
communicated  in  official  governmental  treatment  of  disabled 
Russians  provides  definite  contrast  to  the  progressive 
attitudes  and  behaviors  of  the  Japanese  culture  toward  the 
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disabled,  discussed  above.  Valeri  Fefilov,  a disabled 
Soviet  resident,  founded  The  Initiative  Coimnittee  for  the 
Rights  of  the  Disabled  in  1978.  An  interview  with  Fefilov 
was  conducted  and  published  in  Spastic  News.  The  interview 
is  excerpted  in  the  Winter,  1984  edition  of  Accent  On  Living 
(an  advocacy  magazine  for  disabled  Americans) . In  it, 
Fefilov  describes  the  situation  for  disabled  citizens  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

According  to  Fefilov,  there  is  a home  for  the  mentally 
ill  in  a village  in  the  Ternopol  region  but  some  healthy 
people  are  also  accommodated  there  and  physically  disabled 
people  who  have  demanded  improved  conditions.  This  is  a 
fairly  common  occurrence  in  homes  for  the  disabled  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  said  Fefilov.  The  staff  at  the  home  for  the 
mentally  ill  deals  with  protesting  disabled  people  as  if 
they  were  "convicted  prisoners,"  he  said. 

The  more  than  20  million  people  who  are  disabled  in  the 
USSR  are  divided  into  three  categories:  those  disabled  by 

war,  at  work,  or  by  birth.  People  disabled  from  birth  are 
the  responsibility  of  their  parents  to  age  16.  Also,  in 
this  category  are  those  whose  disabilities  are  not  work 
related,  such  as  victims  of  auto  accidents  or  illness. 

This  group  faces  the  most  difficulties,  Fefilov  claims. 
Those  unable  to  work  receive  a very  low  monthly  allowance. 
They  can  try  to  find  work,  but  since  ill  and  disabled  people 
are  not  considered  profitable  workers  for  the  state,  work  is 
not  given  to  them. 
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If  a disabled  person  wants  to  study  and  take  up  a 
profession,  he/she  cannot  go  to  the  university.  Only  people 
whose  health  the  state  considers  normal  are  allowed 
entrance,  according  to  Fefilov. 

There  are  some  homes  for  the  physically  disabled  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  however,  conditions  are  poor,  especially  in 
the  cities.  In  the  country,  many  people  are  looking  for 
work  and  are  willing  to  work  as  nurses  and  orderlies  in  such 
facilities.  In  the  cities,  no  one  wants  this  sort  of  work. 

There  is  not  a single  doctor  in  the  homes,  Fefilov 
said.  The  only  staff  are  nurses.  Therefore,  the  disabled 
are  virtually  deprived  of  complete  medical  care.  The  range 
of  medicines  is  extremely  limited  as  well,  and  medicines  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  becoming  increasingly  expensive. 

Work  is  provided  in  the  homes,  but  it  is  usually  very 
monotonous,  paying  patients  who  are  able  to  work  only  half 
the  normal  wage.  For  those  who  have  not  lost  their  ability 
to  work,  there  are  special  boarding  schools  where  the 
Disabled  are  taught  crafts  such  as  shoemaking  and  tailoring. 
Those  whose  work  can  be  fully  exploited  are  selected  for 
these  boarding  homes. 

Homes  for  the  disabled  offer  no  cultural  facilities 
except  a weekly  movie.  Subscriptions  to  books  and  magazines 
are  impossible  to  order. 

In  respect  to  mobility,  a disabled  person  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  severely  limited  and  encounters  tremendous  diffi- 
culties. The  few  people  who  have  enough  money  may  buy  a 
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certain  type  of  motorized  wheelchair  at  a substantial 
discount,  yet  it  is  poorly  made,  always  breaks  down,  and 
consumes  fuel  at  the  same  rate  as  a car.  The  disabled 
person  must  pay  for  his/her  own  fuel.  Disabled  people  also 
encounter  long  waiting  lists  and  much  red  tape  when  trying 
to  obtain  one  of  these  chairs. 

The  quality  of  prostheses  and  equipment  is  very  low. 

An  amputee  wanting  to  get  an  artificial  leg,  for  example, 
might  have  to  spend  several  months  living  in  a "limb  center" 
waiting  to  get  the  leg,  yet  often  has  to  throw  it  away  once 
he  obtains  it  due  to  poor  workmanship. 

What  is  the  worst  aspect  of  being  disabled  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  according  to  Fefilov?  It  is  to  be  aware  that 
you  are  not  considered  to  be  a full,  worthwhile,  member  of 
society,  and  instead,  treated  as  a social  burden. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet  State,  a disabled  person  will 
never  be  a valuable  "builder  of  Communism" — a fully  capable 
member  of  the  labor  force.  The  USSR  does  not  hide  its 
displeasure  toward  its  disabled  population. 

Thus,  from  a sociocultural  perspective,  definition  of 
physical  disability  and  its  consequences  is  a meld  of 
numerous  social  and  cultural  parameters  at  a given  point  in 
time.  These  factors  combine  to  formulate  an  attitude  and 
sometimes  a behavior  pattern  a society  and/or  culture 
displays  toward  individuals  with  physical  disability. 
Sociocultural  perspective,  as  it  influences  attitudes  and 
behaviors  toward  those  with  physical  disability,  combines 
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evaluations  and  sources  of  input  across  a number  of  commu- 
nication contexts  in  which  all  individuals  typically  par- 
ticipate. 


CHAPTER  II 


BEHAVIORAL  REACTIONS  TOWARD  PERSONS  WITH  PHYSICAL 

DISABILITY:  A FUNCTION  OF  INTERPERSONAL  ATTITUDES 

EXPERIENCED  "AT  HOME"  AND  "IN  SCHOOL" 

Most  human  beings  experience  numerous  opportunities  to 
communicate  with  each  other  every  day;  the  person  with 
physical  disability  is  no  exception.  When  such  communica- 
tion opportunities  are  examined  over  time,  a frame  of 
reference  or  communication  context (s)  can  often  be  identi- 
fied in  which  communication  messages  are  shared  between 
specific  individuals  on  an  habitual  basis. 

Attitudes  Toward  Persons  with  Physical 
Disability  in  the  Family 

One  such  communication  context  is  the  family  unit  to 
which  the  person  with  physical  disability  belongs.  As  is 
true  for  any  offspring,  attitudes  formulated  and  behaviors 
displayed  toward  the  child  with  physical  disability  as  he  or 
she  matures  in  the  family  environment,  contributes  to  how 
that  child  sees  himself  or  herself  fitting  into  the  scheme 
of  society.  Maternal  attitudes  and  potential  behaviors 
toward  the  offspring  with  physical  disability  will  be 
reviewed  subsequently. 
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Attitudes  of  Mothers  Toward  Offspring  with  Physical 
Disability 

Koudelkova  (1975)  explored  the  dynamics  of  mothers' 
attitudes  and  behaviors  toward  their  offspring  with  disabil- 
ity. Survey  report  evidence  indicates  that  mothers  of 
physically  or  mentally  disabled  children  were  found  to  be 
overprotective,  overpossessive , and  authoritarian  in  their 
attitudes  toward  their  offspring  as  gathered  through  self- 
report  methods.  For  the  physically  disabled  youngster,  the 
overprotective , overpossessive  behavioral  response  was 
thought  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  child  seeming  helpless 
due  to  his  or  her  physical  limitation,  whereas  with  the 
mentally  disabled  offspring,  overprotective  behaviors  of 
mothers  were  thought  to  be  part  of  the  cause  of  the  prob- 
lematic behavior  patterns  often  observed  in  these  children. 

Some  mothers  of  disabled  offspring  exhibit  certain 
communication  styles  which  may  imply  specific  attitudes 
toward  parenting  responsibilities;  these  attitudes  can  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  mothers  with  able-bodied  off- 
spring. Redner  (1980)  had  80  college  student  subjects  view 
a videotape  of  personal  interviews  with  a number  of  mothers. 
Subjects  were  subsequently  asked  to  rate  the  mothers  they 
viewed  on  various  adjective  scales. 

One-half  of  the  mothers  on  the  tape  had  children  with 
disability  and  one-half  of  the  mothers  had  only  able-bodied 
offspring,  but  an  individual  mother  was  sometimes  misrepre- 
sented as  having  the  other  type  of  child.  Also,  when  a 
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child  was  described  as  "disabled,"  the  specific  type  of 
disability  was  varied. 

It  was  found  that  when  a mother  was  misrepresented  as 
having  the  other  type  of  child,  subjects  tended  to  rate 
mothers  who  actually  had  a child  with  disability  differently 
and  somewhat  more  negatively  than  mothers  who  actually  had 
nondisabled  offspring.  The  results  of  this  study  suggest 
that  there  is  a difference  in  maternal  attitudes  toward 
their  offspring  with  disability  and  their  able-bodied 
offspring  to  a degree  significant  enough  to  be  discerned  by 
independent  judges. 

Sometimes  mothers'  attitudes  and  behaviors  toward  their 
offspring  with  disability  reflect  personal  frustrations  in 
attempts  to  acquire  aid  to  care  for  their  children,  espe- 
cially those  with  mobility  impairment.  McAndrew  (1976) 
examined  the  emotional  and  social  stresses  endured  by 
•16  mothers  whose  offspring,  ages  5 to  10  years  old,  were 
afflicted  by  various  conditions  of  mobility  impairment. 
Communication  problems  between  hospital  staff  and  parents, 
lack  of  availability  of  supportive  services  in  the  home,  and 
the  physical  demands  made  on  parents  in  caring  for  a mobil- 
ity impaired  offspring  were  cited  as  the  major  factors 
contributing  to  levels  of  stress  communicated  in  the  family 
unit.  Social  work  counseling  was  emphasized  as  a viable 
solution  to  deal  effectively  with  such  conditions  of  dis- 
ablement and  their  ramifications  for  all  family  members. 
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The  mothers  of  children  with  mobility  impairment  may 
experience  particular  qualms  about  how  their  children  will 
be  evaluated  by  their  peer  group  in  the  dating  context, 
beginning  in  adolescence.  These  concerns  often  translate 
into  attitudes  and  behaviors  that  reflect  2 social  barriers 
commonly  faced  by  disabled  people.  Mothers  may  tend  to 
downplay  the  importance  of  relating  romantically  to  the 
opposite  sex  in  their  communications  with  physically  dis- 
abled offspring.  Instead,  mothers  might  suggest  that 
development  of  the  mind  is  more  important  than  matters  of 
the  heart  for  these  children.  This  behavioral  reaction 
which  denies  a youth's  maturing  sexual  feelings  can  be  most 
damaging  to  an  adolescent's  self  image  (Cornelius,  1977, 
pg.  35) . 

Further,  some  mothers  may  react  prematurely  to  shelter 
their  physically  impaired  adolescents  from  any  potential 
hurt  they  might  endure  because  of  interpersonal  rejection. 

It  is  reported  that  mothers  of  adolescents  with  physical 
disabilities  often  offer  the  consolation  that  maybe  someday 
the  young  person  will  meet  someone  who  will  love  him/her 
despite  his  or  her  disability.  This  maternal  communication 
behavior  presupposes  that  rejection  of  their  offsprings  will 
automatically  occur.  Such  a communication  message  received 
by  the  adolescent  tends  to  stigmatize  his  or  her  prospects 
for  successful  romantic  involvements  and  may  sometimes  close 
off  vital  lines  of  communication  between  parent  and 
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adolescent  about  such  sensitive  topics  (Cornelius,  1977, 
pg.  37). 

Fishman  and  Fishman  (1975)  suggested  that  mothers  of 
children  with  disability  might  avail  themselves  of  spe- 
cialized behavior  modification  training  programs  to  improve 
communications  between  themselves  and  their  offspring. 
Successful  communication  between  mother  and  child  must  exist 
for  the  proper  development  of  self-esteem,  enthusiasm,  and 
likability  in  any  youngster  but  it  is  of  even  greater 
importance  in  the  developmental  process  of  the  child  with 
disability,  according  to  these  authors.  The  behavior  modi- 
fication techniques  previously  mentioned  might  help  to 
improve  communication  between  mothers  and  children  with 
disabilities,  but  mothers  might  also  benefit  from  communi- 
cating with  counselors  about  how  their  personal  attitudes 
toward  the  offspring  with  disability  (as  conveyed  in  mate- 
rnal communication  behaviors)  affects  the  child's  behavior. 
For  example,  a mother's  overprotective  attitude  toward  a 
child  with  disability  as  communicated  in  behaviors  which 
seek  to  shelter  him  or  her  from  fully  experiencing  life  may 
cause  a behavioral  response  of  overdependence  in  that  child, 
according  to  these  authors. 

Attitudes  of  Fathers  Toward  Offspring  with  Physical 
Disability 

Specific  paternal  attitudes  toward  offspring  with 
disability  have  also  been  studied  albeit  to  a lesser  extent. 
Cummings  (1976)  administered  a battery  of  tests  to 
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240  fathers  whose  offspring  were  mentally  retarded,  chroni- 
cally physically  ill,  or  healthy  children  who  ranged  from  4 
to  13  years  of  age.  The  tests  were  designed  to  assess  any 
differences  in  paternal  attitudes  toward  their  offspring  due 
to  disability.  The  battery  of  tests  administered  included 
the  following;  the  Shoben's  Parental  Attitude  Inventory, 
the  Berger  Inventory  of  Self-Acceptance,  and  a specially 
developed  46-item  sentence  completion  test  on  attitudes 
toward  disabled  and  able-bodied  children. 

Findings  indicated  that  fathers  of  children  who  were 
retarded  or  chronically  ill  showed  significantly  more  stress 
toward  their  fathering  responsibilities  than  did  fathers  of 
healthy  children.  This  study  is  unique  for  its  exclusive 
examination  of  paternal  attitudes  toward  their  offspring 
with  physical  disability. 

Family  Attitudes  Toward  Children  with  Physical  Disability 

A family's  task  of  providing  for  a physically  disabled 
offspring  is  often  complicated  by  society's  official  label- 
ing of  that  child  as  "disabled."  Vasa  et  al.  (1976) 
examined  insurance  practices  and  children  with  disability. 

It  was  found  that  medical  determination  of  a child  as 
disabled  is  correlated  with  an  overall  increased  insurance 
rate  for  the  family  of  that  child.  It  was  concluded  by  the 
authors  of  this  study  that  insurance  companies  should  rely 
heavily  on  individual  diagnoses  of  patient  condition  to 
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determine  the  dollar  impact  of  the  disabling  condition  on 
family  insurance  rates. 

Greer  (1975a)  described  parents'  typical  reaction 
patterns  of  both  anger  and  awe  in  relating  to  various 
professionals  accredited  by  society  to  have  the  expertise  to 
help  the  child  with  disability.  It  was  suggested  that 
improved  communications  between  these  parties  about  specific 
diagnosis  and  proposed  treatments  for  the  child's  disable- 
ment, would  improve  the  relations  among  those  individuals 
primarily  responsible  to  care  for  the  child.  Greer  suggests 
that  all  professionals  treating  the  child  with  disability 
should  be  candidly  exchanged  by  all  concerned  to  provide  a 
well  integrated  program  of  care  for  the  child. 

Weininger  (1975)  addressed  the  personal  inability  of 
some  parents  to  provide  psychological  assistance  to  the 
disabled  child  who  may  be  terminally  ill.  Parental  feelings 
of  personal  guilt  and  a desire  to  deny  the  reality  of  the 
pending  death  of  their  offspring  were  thought  to  be  the 
reasons  why  some  parents  could  not  communicate  at  least 
spiritual  support  of  their  terminally  ill  youngster.  The 
need  for  parent  and  child  to  be  able  openly  to  express  any 
anger  and/or  frustration  they  may  feel  in  facing  this 
situation  is  seen  as  an  important  outlet  for  all  concerned. 

Bp'ing  a "good  parent"  to  a child  with  disability 
ultimately  should  be  assessed  on  an  individual  basis.  Some 
people  are  naturally  effective  parents  and  seem  to  feel  at 
ease  with  the  task  of  parenting.  To  be  a good  parent  is  not 
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necessarily  dependent  on  high  IQ  or  a person's  socioeconomic 
status,  but  it  can  probably  be  best  accomplished  if  parents 
communicate  a combination  of  love  and  discipline  in  rearing 
offspring  despite  the  existence  of  a physical  disability. 

The  challenges  of  parenting  a child  with  disability  should 
be  met  with  the  same  attitude (s)  displayed  in  rearing  the 
able-bodied  offspring  (Cornelius,  1977,  pg.  38). 

Sibling  Attitudes  Toward  Siblings  with  Physical  Disability 
Problems  can  arise  in  equitable  treatment  of  disabled 
and  nondisabled  children  raised  in  the  same  family.  Accord- 
ing to  Davis  (1975)  , able-bodied  children  often  experience 
considerable  stress  adjusting  to  the  needs  of  their  disabled 
sibling.  This  behavioral  response  is  probably  precipitated 
by  the  extra  time  and  attention  parents  sometimes  invest  to 
care  for  an  offspring  with  disability;  thus  their  able- 
bodied  offspring  may  feel  neglected  by  comparison.  Davis 
suggested  that  in  order  to  avoid  this  situation,  able-bodied 
siblings  should  always  be  included  in  planning  a program  of 
treatment  for  their  disabled  sibling.  Inclusion  of  able- 
bodied  offspring  in  this  planning  process  may  help  them 
better  understand  family  responsibilities  involved  in  such 
care  and  how  they  may  play  an  active  role  in  it.  Davis 
predicted  that  maximum  benefits  for  the  child  with  dis- 
ability will  be  achieved  when  the  entire  family  has  imput  in 
developing  a rational  plan  of  education  and  treatment  for 
the  patient  with  disability. 
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Furthermore,  Gamstrop  (1980)  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  entire  family's  psychological  adjustment  to  the  disabled 
state  of  a loved  one.  Bray  (1977)  concurred  that  family 
members  should  prepare  themselves  to  cope  with  the  new 
disability  of  a loved  one  so  that  they  may  help  that  indi- 
vidual wor)c  through  stages  in  gradual  acceptance  of  his  or 
her  disabled  condition. 

Thus,  a condition  of  physical  disability  may  literally 
afflict  a single  family  member,  yet  its  existence  may  have 
certain  rcimifications  for  other  members  of  the  same  family 
unit.  Attitudes  toward  the  individual  with  disablement  as 
potentially  reflected  in  the  communication  exchanges  he  or 
she  has  with  family  members  may  depend  upon  the  degree  and 
type  of  involvement  family  members  share  with  each  other 
because  of  the  disability,  per  se.  These  attitudes  are 
critical  to  the  family  members  with  disability  since  the 
family  is  the  initial  mechanism  responsible  for  formulating 
the  identity  of  the  human  being.  How  a person  is  looked 
upon  by  his  or  her  family  during  the  formative  years  of  life 
may  be  one  factor  predictive  of  his  or  her  level  of  self- 
confidence  later  in  life.  Although  interactions  within  the 
family  unit  may  be  the  first  context  in  which  one's  self- 
identity  begins  to  take  shape,  a second  socialization 
mechanism  which  contributes  to  forming  the  identity  of  the 
individual  is  the  educational  system.  A child's  school 
experience  will  also  have  a significant  impact  on  how  that 
child  views  himself /herself  in  relation  to  the  society  to 
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which  he  or  she  belongs.  His  or  her  self-image  typically 
evolves  from  the  attitudes  of  the  child's  contacts  in  the 
school  environment  including  those  made  with  administrators, 
teachers,  and  peers.  The  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  indi- 
viduals from  these  groups  toward  the  child  with  physical 
disability  may  indicate  the  progress  of  the  goal  to  main- 
stream all  children  with  physical  disability  into  the  public 
school  classroom. 

Attitudes  Toward  Persons  with  Disability 
in  Public  Education 

Martin  (1976)  applauded  the  federal  government  efforts 
of  the  Carey  Committee  Hearings  of  1966  as  the  harbinger  for 
increased  federal  aid  for  education  of  children  with  dis- 
abilities by  producing  the  first  version  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act.  This  provision  later  became  law  as 
Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Such  legal  provisions  are  important  as  they  reflect  recent 
changes  in  public  attitudes  toward  educating  the  disabled 
child  with  the  clout  to  insure  that  the  educational  needs  of 
these  children  are  met  by  mandate  of  law.  Special  education 
programs  are  currently  being  formulated  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  disabled  children  in  the  public  schools. 

Positive  strides  toward  achieving  the  goals  of  special 
education  were  taken  by  establishing  national  educational 
objectives  for  the  disabled  child.  According  to  Haring 
(1975) , "We  [the  government]  have  changed  our  attitudes 
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about  responsibility  to  provide  educational  services  to  all 
children  regardless  of  disability"  (pg.  22) . 

To  meet  the  educational  needs  of  youngsters  with 
disability,  Yang  (1975)  urged  teachers  to  welcome  children 
with  disability  into  their  classrooms  with  the  goal  of 
enriching  the  educational  environment  of  all  students. 
According  to  Yang,  the  teacher's  communication  response  to 
the  child  with  disability  in  the  classroom  is  critical  to 
the  child's  adjustment  to  the  school  experience  because  a 
teacher's  behavior  often  serves  as  a model  for  students  to 
copy.  Thus,  if  a classroom  teacher  displays  open  acceptance 
and  understanding  of  a student  with  disability,  it  is  likely 
that  other  students  will  follow  that  example  in  their 
interactions  with  that  disabled  student.  Yang  concluded 
that  appropriate  placement,  sensitive  interactions,  and  open 
communications  among  parents,  teachers,  administrators, 
medical  staff  and  students  with  disability  are  advised  to 
facilitate  the  disabled  child's  move  into  public  schools. 

Carpenter  (1975)  stressed  the  importance  of  main- 
streaming  the  child  with  disability  into  the  public  school 
system.  The  separation  of  the  child  with  disability  from 
the  public  education  system  is  seen  as  a way  to  foster  a 
disabled  subculture  in  which  disability  becomes  a way  of 
life.  Further,  Carpenter  asserted  that  if  children  with 
disability  remain  excluded  from  any  public  school  class- 
rooms, able-bodied  children  will  be  deprived  of  learning 
about  disability  from  first-hand  example.  Appropriate 
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preparations  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child  with  disability 
should  be  completed  by  all  personnel  before  integration 
takes  place  to  insure  a smooth  introduction  to  the  public 
school  experience  for  the  youngster,  according  to  Carpenter. 

Administrator  Attitudes  Toward  Disabled  Students 

Bryan  (1979)  discussed  various  administrator  concerns 
involved  in  mainstreaming  the  youngster  with  disability  into 
the  public  school  system.  One  major  management  need  was 
maintenance  of  adequate  communication  with  medical  person- 
nel. School  sponsored  activities  promoting  close  productive 
relationships  with  community  physicians  and  optimum  use  of 
available  medical  information  were  also  considered  of  vital 
importance. 

Inclusion  of  the  physical  therapist  as  a consultant  to 
mainstreaming  the  child  with  physical  disability  was  another 
recommendation  made.  Bryan  advised  that  the  therapist  work 
with  the  school  staff  in  participating  and  planning  meetings 
to  assess  the  child's  progress,  and  develop  and  prescribe 
equipment  needed  to  help  the  physically  disabled  youngsters 
function  more  efficiently  in  the  classroom.  The  therapist 
also  can  train  teachers  to  maneuver  mobility  equipment  so 
that  teachers  can  assist  disabled  students  competently. 

When  teachers  lack  these  skills,  they  tend  to  feel  inade- 
quate to  handle  the  responsibility  of  having  the  child  with 
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physical  disability  in  their  classrooms.  These  feelings  of 
inadequacy  can  create  a negative  teacher  attitude  toward  the 
child  with  physical  disability.  Therefore,  the  role  of  the 
physical  therapist  in  this  context  is  crucial  as  documented 
by  multiple  authors  including  Westerfelt  and  Turnbull 
(1977)  , Bryan  (1979)  , and  Goodman  and  Yasumura  (1980) . 

In  a study  of  prospective  school  administrators,  Lazar 
et  al.  (1976)  assessed  projected  attitudes  toward  main- 
streaming  youngsters  with  disability  via  three  attitude 
measurement  instruments.  The  authors  reported  that  there 
were  no  differences  between  male  and  female  prospective 
administrators  in  their  consideration  of  adjustment  or 
acceptance  of  the  child  with  disability.  The  specific 
objective  of  the  instructional  goal  to  be  achieved  was  the 
major  contengency  determining  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
youngster  with  disability  in  the  public  school  classroom, 
according  to  Lazar  et  al. 

Frostig  (1976)  cautioned  that  although  some  public 
school  administrators  and  teachers  may  empathize  in  attitude 
with  the  special  needs  of  students  with  physical  disability 
in  attitude,  translation  of  this  concern  into  practical 
methods  and  instructive  behaviors  suited  to  aid  these 
children  is  a more  difficult  matter.  Frostig  suggested  that 
teachers  attempt  to  provide  individualized  curricula  for 
children  with  disability  to  the  degree  that  their  special 
needs  become  specifically  relevant  to  academic  performance 
in  the  classroom. 
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Cleary  (1976)  posited  that  if  the  disabled  child  is  to 
be  successfully  integrated  into  the  public  school  classroom, 
there  is  usually  a need  to  desensitize  able-bodied  children 
to  the  stereotypes  and  prejudices  society  often  holds 
towards  those  with  disablement.  The  researcher  proposed  a 
program  to  meet  this  need  in  the  form  of  a classroom-based 
project  which  attempts  to  facilitate  communication,  dispel 
prejudice,  and  generate  positive  attitudes  toward  disabled 
persons.  Individuals  who  themselves  are  physically  disabled 
as  well  as  representatives  of  public  and  private  agencies, 
visit  the  classroom  to  discuss  pertinent  concerns  of  dis- 
abled persons.  Classroom  teachers  also  may  incorporate  such 
exercises  as  group  discussion  and  role  playing  activities 
(i.e.,  mobility  training  for  wheelchair  users)  to  provide 
students  with  a more  realistic  perspective  of  the  disability 
experience.  Such  plans  to  improve  communication  behaviors 
toward  disabled  individuals  perhaps  reflect  a changing 
societal  climate  regarding  perspectives  of  the  disabled. 

Supple  (1976)  recommended  that  teachers  use  the  social 
studies  curriculum  in  the  public  schools  as  a context  for 
introducing  students  to  the  concept  of  disabled  people  and 
the  meaning  of  disability  to  these  people.  If  a youngster 
with  physical  disability  is  a member  of  the  class,  lessons 
can  be  specifically  geared  to  teach  that  individual  his  or 
her  value  in  society. 

Despite  all  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made  to 
facilitate  the  integration  of  the  physically  disabled  child 
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into  the  public  school  classroom,  Fourier  (1978)  identified 
three  sustained  barriers  that  the  physically  disabled 
youngster  must  reckon  with  when  he  or  she  is  mainstreamed. 
These  barriers  can  be  defined  as  follows:  1)  physical 

(architectural  inaccessibility  of  some  older  school  build- 
ings) , 2)  emotional  (the  child's  personal  reaction  to  being 
transplanted  into  a new  academic  environment) , 3)  social 
(students  reaction  to  sharing  their  classroom  with  disabled 
peers).  Thus,  although  it  may  seem  that  American  society 
can  now  recognize  and  empathize  with  the  problems  of  educat- 
ing disabled  youngsters  from  an  attitudinal  point  of  view, 
practical  solutions  to  these  problems  are  not  always 
reflected  in  the  interpersonal  behaviors  of  others  toward 
disabled  students. 

Teacher  Attitudes  Toward  Disabled  Students 

Educator  attitudes  in  dealing  with  the  disabled  child 
or  adolescent  can  vary  according  to  a particular  group's 
concept  of  what  constitutes  "disability"  and  what  that  group 
in  their  professional  capacity  can  do  to  help  students  who 
are  disabled.  Teachers  involved  in  special  education,  for 
example,  seem  to  hold  preferential  attitudes  toward  student 
with  disability  according  to  how  much  they  can  help  indi- 
vidual students.  In  p study  of  99  special  education 
teachers  nationwide,  sponsored  by  the  federal  government, 
personal  attitudes  were  assessed  toward  a variety  of 
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disabling  conditions  as  measured  by  responses  to  the  Dis- 
ability Opinion  Survey  and  the  Social  Distance  Survey,  and 
mental  disabilities  were  more  favorable  than  attitudes 
toward  alcoholics,  which  is  another  group  subsumed  under  the 
federal  definition  of  the  disabled.  However,  respondents  to 
these  surveys  indicated  a greater  level  of  behavioral 
expectation  of  children  with  physical  and  mental  disabil- 
ities, whereas  they  were  more  lenient  with  alcoholics.  In 
contrast,  the  prospects  for  helping  the  physically  or 
mentally  disabled  individual  were  viewed  much  more  optimis- 
tically than  were  prospects  for  helping  alcoholics. 

The  differences  noted  in  the  evaluations  mentioned 
above  are  significant  in  several  ways.  First,  the  less 
favorable  perception  of  alcoholics  by  special  education 
teachers  probably  reflects  a more  limited  scope  in  defining 
"disability"  under  special  education.  Since  professionals 
in  agencies  providing  aid  to  the  public  are  inclined  to  have 
more  positive  perceptions  of  the  clients  they  deal  with 
directly,  it  stands  to  reason  that  individuals  otherwise 
labeled  as  "disabled"  (like  alcoholics)  would  be  less 
positively  perceived  by  special  educators.  The  prospects 
for  helping  are  diminished  when  cases  arise  that  are  beyond 
the  expertise  of  "disability"  as  defined  by  that  agency, 
which  employs  a special  education  p'*ofessional  responding  to 
this  survey.  Secondly,  the  finding  that  while  physically 
and  mentally  disabled  students  were  perceived  more  favorably 
than  were  alcoholics  (from  an  attitude  perspective),  special 
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education  teachers  had  higher  expectations  of  physically  and 
mentally  disabled  students  than  they  did  of  alcoholic 
students  (from  a behavioral  perspective) . 

The  findings  of  the  previous  research  reveal  a dichot- 
omy between  attitude  and  behavior  regarding  reaction  toward 
persons  with  disability  as  it  is  communicated  in  terms  of 
subjects'  self-reports  of  attitude  and  behaviors  toward 
disabled  persons.  This  study  was  unique  in  that  it  examined 
both  personal  attitudes  and  their  translation  into  behaviors 
toward  disabled  students  within  a single  research  design 
using  the  research  tool  of  self-report. 

Positive  attitudes  and  behaviors  toward  the  child  with 
physical  disability  need  to  be  generated  in  the  classroom  in 
order  to  insure  successful  adjustment  to  the  public  school 
experience.  But  Haimilian  et  al.  (1976)  noted  that  child- 
like behaviors  were  often  inadvertently  encouraged  in  the 
child  with  physical  disability  because  of  the  patronizing 
behaviors  of  teachers  and  other  adults  they  sometimes 
experienced.  To  resolve  this  problem,  the  author  proposed 
that  special  education  teacher  training  should  include  a 
practicum  segment  to  promote  realistic  disability  awareness. 
All  participants  in  such  a program  would  involve  themselves 
in  a minimum  of  25  hours  of  social  contact  with  one  particu- 
lar adult  who  is  physically  disabled,  living  in  a community 
setting.  Trainees  would  be  required  to  keep  a log  of 
5 sessions,  recoding  goals  and  activities  with  descriptive 
accounts  of  interactions  with  their  disabled  partner.  The 
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purpose  of  such  a training  approach  would  be  to  sensitize 
prospective  special  education  teachers  as  to  some  of  the 
problems  typically  encountered  by  disabled  individuals 
including  social  isolation,  lack  of  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  community  life,  and  the  inadequacy  of  some  systems 
of  public  transportation.  Even  though  these  activities 
would  only  provide  the  special  education  trainee  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  disabled  experience,  perhaps  such  participa- 
tion would  at  least  allow  the  perspective  teachers  to 
communicate  more  accurately  about  what  it  means  to  be 
disabled  in  their  future  professional  capacities. 

The  more  progressive  efforts  to  improve  attitudes 
toward  persons  with  disability  continue  to  be  overshadowed 
by  long-standing  attitudes  toward  the  disabled  engrained  in 
the  public  perspective  through  the  process  of  labeling  as 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  following  study.  Combs  et  al. 
(1967)  studied  the  effects  of  clinical  labels  on  public 
school  teacher  attitudes  toward  students  with  disability. 
Labeled  and  unlabeled  descriptions  of  mentally  deficient, 
psychopathic,  schizophrenic,  or  cerebral  palsied  children 
were  distributed  to  160  teachers.  Teacher  attitudes  toward 
the  children  described  and  the  labels  affixed  to  some  of 
these  descriptions  were  measured  on  a 25-item  rating  scale. 

Findings  indicated  that  labels  did  affect  educator 
perceptions  of  youngsters  with  disability,  yet,  specific 
labels  had  different  effects  on  the  evaluations  that  were 
made.  For  the  condition  of  mental  deficiency,  the  child  was 
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viewed  more  negatively  when  the  condition  was  labeled  as 
such,  than  when  it  was  not  labeled.  However,  labeled 
versions  describing  psychopathic,  schizophrenic,  and  cere- 
bral palsied  children  were  all  rated  more  negatively  than 
were  the  unlabeled  versions.  The  educator's  level  of 
experience  in  teaching  did  not  appear  to  affect  his  or  her 
perceptions  of  children  with  disability. 

Parish  et  al.  (1977)  conducted  a study  to  determine 
whether  prospective  teachers  have  differential  attitudes 
toward  children  with  disability,  based  on  labels  given  to 
these  children.  Thirteen  special  education  majors  and 
102  students  from  a variety  of  academic  disciplines  were 
surveyed  at  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of  an  introductory 
course  in  special  education.  Evaluations  of  the  labels 
"educably  mentally  retarded,"  "physically  disabled,"  and 
"learning  disabled"  indicated  that  the  label  "physically 
disabled"  was  evaluated  significantly  more  positively  than 
were  other  labels  evaluated  in  this  study  during  pre-  and 
post-course  testing  of  subjects.  No  significant  differences 
in  individual  response  patterns  were  noted  between  pre-  and 
post-course  ratings  of  the  3 labels. 

Overall,  special  education  majors  were  found  to  be 
significantly  more  positive  in  their  pre-  and  post-test 
ratings  of  specific  labels  than  were  any  other  education 
majors.  These  findings  do  not  support  mainstreaming  for 
children  who  have  previously  been  labeled  either  "educably 
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mentally  retarded"  or  "learning  disabled"  (according  to 
Parish) . 

Sometimes  teachers'  expectations  of  certain  students 
are  influenced  by  the  labels  affixed  to  them.  Furgang  and 
yerxa  (1978)  conducted  a descriptive  study  to  determine 
whether  teachers  held  different  student  role  expectations 
for  youngsters  with  physical  disability  than  they  did  for 
able-bodied  youngsters.  Contrary  to  prediction,  results 
demonstrated  that  some  teachers  held  significantly  higher 
expectations  of  children  with  physical  disability  than  they 
did  of  able-bodied  youngsters.  Such  differences  in  expec- 
tations might  be  due  to  a need  for  "social  desirability" 
(responding  in  what  appears  to  be  a socially  desirable  way; 
"halo  effect") . These  authors  suggested  that  some  teachers' 
inflated  expectations  of  the  child  with  physical  disability 
could  result  in  negative  communication  reactions  toward 
children  with  physical  limitations  who  do  not  demonstrate 
anticipated  behaviors  or  live  up  to  inflated  expectation 
levels. 

The  3 studies  previously  discussed  (Combs  et  al. , 1967; 
Parish  et  al.,  1977;  Furgang  and  Yerxa,  1978)  reveal  a 
social  and  perhaps  an  academic  deficit  for  the  child  who  is 
labeled  as  "disabled"  upon  entering  the  public  school 
system. 

Attitudes  of  educators  in  public  schools  toward  the 
concept  of  "mainstreaming"  students  with  disability  may  be 
reflected  in  communication  behaviors  of  classroom  teachers 
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as  they  anticipate  the  entry  of  disabled  students  into  their 
classes.  Harasymiw  and  Horne  (1975)  investigated  the  effect 
of  a program  to  facilitate  the  integration  of  students  with 
disability  into  the  public  school  classroom.  Three  hundred 
fifty-two  teachers  from  "disability  integrated"  and  "non- 
integrated"  schools  responded  to  an  attitude  survey  assess- 
ing their  reactions  to  mainstreaming.  Findings  revealed 
that  teachers  from  "disability  integrated"  schools  showed 
more  favorable  attitudes  toward  inclusion  of  the  disabled 
child  into  their  classrooms.  Younger  teachers  were  particu- 
larly enthusiastic  about  the  prospect  of  integrating  the 
child  with  physical  disability  into  the  public  education 
system. 

It  appears  that  teacher  receptiveness  to  the  main- 
streaming  concept  also  may  be  contingent  upon  the  grade 
level  at  which  the  child  with  disability  wishes  to  enter  the 
public  school  system.  Morris  and  McCauley  (1977)  found  that 
elementary  school  teachers  exhibit  a better  acceptance  of 
students  with  disability  and  maintain  a more  positive 
perspective  of  mainstreaming  in  general,  than  do  teachers  at 
a secondary  grade  level. 

Wechsler  et  al.  (1975)  surveyed  547  elementary  school 
teachers  about  their  attitudes  toward  mainstreaming  the 
disabled  students  into  their  traditional  classrooms  to  find 
that  the  type  of  disability  afflicting  a student  would  be  a 
major  contingency  in  the  success  or  failure  of  mainstreaming 
that  child.  It  was  found  that  children  having  asthma,  heart 
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conditions,  or  those  needing  crutches  and  braces  were  more 
easily  integrated  into  a traditional  classroom  than  were 
those  children  with  vision  or  hearing  problems  or  those  with 
histories  of  convulsions  or  seizures.  Although  all  condi- 
tions included  in  this  study  were  considered  to  be  physical 
disabilities,  teachers  were  more  optimistic  about  main- 
streaming  students  categorized  in  the  first  group  of  dis- 
ablements than  the  second  group  of  disablements,  both  of 
which  were  previously  described. 

Simon  and  Gilman  (1979)  observed  that  if  a main- 
streaming  program  is  not  well  conceived  before  the  disabled 
child  arrives  in  the  public  school  classroom,  the  results  of 
the  mainstreaming  can  be  detrimental  for  all  involved.  In  a 
case  study  of  a mainstreamed  program  for  preschool  children, 
the  authors  concluded  that,  although  well-intentioned, 
teachers  and  students  became  anxious  over  the  presence  of 
students  with  physical  disablement.  As  a result  nondisabled 
students,  as  well  as  their  teacher,  resorted  to  stereotypic 
behaviors  in  relating  to  students  with  disability.  The 
culmination  of  these  behaviors  resulted  in  the  total  avoid- 
ance of  disabled  students  by  their  teacher  and  classmates, 
alike.  Such  communication  behaviors  toward  disabled  stu- 
dents became  more  pronounced  as  the  program  progressed. 

Simon  and  Gilman  subsequently  advised  that  extensive 
role  play  should  be  a primary  element  included  in  any 
program  designed  to  prepare  able-bodied  students  and 
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teachers  for  the  smooth  integration  of  the  disabled  student 
into  the  public  school  classroom.  Participation  in  role 
play  exercises  may  afford  teachers  and  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  experience  of  disability  with  empathy  to 
encourage  improved  social  rapport  among  all  teachers  and 
students  in  classroom  settings. 

Despite  positive  publicity  given  to  the  effort  to 
mainstream  disabled  students  in  recent  years,  however,  some 
educators  are  skeptical.  Gickling  and  Theobald  (1975) 
conducted  an  extensive  survey  of  teacher  attitudes  toward 
mainstreaming  and  its  ramifications  for  their  classroom 
duties.  Results  indicated  that,  even  in  theory,  main- 
streaming  is  not  universally  accepted.  Thus,  attitudes 
toward  persons  with  physical  disablement  should  remain  the 
focus  of  social  reform  according  to  these  authors. 

Still,  according  to  Parish  and  Copeland  (1978)  , those 
students  who  have  been  mainstreamed  into  public  school 
systems  were  integrated  into  traditional  classrooms  without 
damage  to  their  sense  of  self-esteem.  These  authors  studied 
216  middle  school  children  classified  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing categories;  "normal,"  "physically  disabled,"  "learning 
disabled,"  or  "emotionally  disturbed."  These  students  were 
asked  to  describe  themselves  by  responding  to  the  "Personal 
Attribute  Inventory  for  Children  " Using  the  same  instru- 
ment, their  teachers  then  gave  their  assessments  of  how  each 
of  these  categories  of  students  felt  about  themselves. 
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It  was  found  that,  while  all  these  categories  of 
students  described  themselves  very  positively,  teachers 
indicated  that  they  would  expect  children  with  disabilities 
to  evaluate  themselves  more  negatively  when  compared  to  the 
self-evaluations  of  their  able-bodied  classmates.  This 
research  indicates  that  while  the  actual  success  of  the 
mainstreaming  effort  in  education  is  still  being  delib- 
erated, there  have  been  no  negative  consequences  for  the 
student  with  disability  as  the  results  of  mainstreaming  as 
claimed  by  Parish  and  Copeland. 

Thus,  much  of  the  literature  discussing  the  main- 
streaming  of  disabled  students  into  public  schools  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  the  teachers'  attitudes  and 
behavioral  responses  toward  these  students.  Teacher 
response  patterns  potentially  serve  to  model  attitudes  and 
behaviors  of  able-bodied  students  toward  their  peers  with 
disability  or  sometimes  they  can  modify  student  reactions 
toward  their  disabled  peers  by  communicating  a behavioral 
example  to  be  followed.  Nevertheless,  able-bodied  students 
exhibit  some  unique  attitude  and  behavioral  reactions  toward 
students  with  disability  which  may  contribute  significantly 
to  how  disabled  students  view  themselves  in  relation  to 
their  peers.  A review  of  literature,  dealing  with  students 
attitudes  and  behaviors  toward  disability,  disabled  persons, 
and  other  factors  which  can  affect  the  formation  of  these 
from  preschool  through  college,  will  follow. 
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Student  Attitudes  Toward  Disabled  Students 

Empirical  research  findings  suggest  that  children  may 
be  imbued  with  certain  attitudes  toward  persons  with  phys- 
ical disability  from  a very  young  age,  but  these  attitudes 
tend  to  change  as  the  child  matures.  Weinberg  (1978) 
conducted  a study  to  examine  the  attitudes  of  preschool 
children  toward  persons  with  physical  disability  by  evaluat- 
ing children's  awareness  and  understanding  of  disabling 
conditions.  The  possibility  of  modifying  such  attitudes  in 
preschoolers  was  also  examined. 

Participants  were  102  children,  3 to  5 years  of  age, 
enrolled  in  a variety  of  preschool  and  day-care  programs. 
Children  were  asked  to  select  their  favorite  toy  from  a set 
of  6 photographs.  Each  child  was  then  shown  1 of  4 photo- 
graphs of  another  child  of  the  same  sex  who  was  seated 
either  in  a wheelchair  or  a straight  chair.  Children  were 
told  that  the  children  pictured  had  toy  preferences  either 
like  or  unlike  their  own,  or  they  were  told  nothing  about 
the  pictured  child's  toy  preference.  While  viewing  the 
photographs,  subjects  were  asked  questions  designed  to 
determine  their  affinity  for  the  photographed  child,  to 
assess  their  opinions  of  the  photographed  child's  abilities, 
and  to  survey  the  children's  perceptions  of  how  their 
parents,  teachers,  and  friends  would  react  to  the  subject 
playing  with  the  photographed  child.  Subjects  shown  chil- 
dren with  physical  disability  were  also  questioned  to 
determine  their  level  of  comprehension  of  that  disability. 
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Results  indicated  a shift  from  a lack  of  understanding 
of  disability  to  a reasonable  comprehension  of  disability 
occurred  between  3 and  4 years  of  age.  Attitudes  toward 
disability  were  not  examined  in  this  study.  In  a second 
study,  Weinberg  (1978)  again  investigated  whether  3 to 
5 year  olds  have  an  understanding  of  disability  and  further 
whether  their  attitudes  toward  a child  with  disability  would 
be  different  than  their  attitudes  toward  an  able-bodied 
child.  Subjects  included  25  three-year  old,  53  four-year 
old,  and  23  five-year  able-bodied  children.  Results  indi- 
cated a shift  toward  comprehension  of  disability  occurred 
between  the  ages  of  3 and  4,  and  negative  attitudes  toward 
persons  with  disability  were  still  not  evident  even  in 
five-year  old  subjects  in  this  particular  study. 

Weinberg  (1978a)  also  studied  11  three-year  olds, 

42  four-year  olds,  and  10  five-year-olds  to  reexamine  the 
question  of  when  negative  attitudes  toward  persons  with 
physical  disability  potentially  develop.  Subjects  were 
asked  to  respond  to  a forced  choice  research  task.  Findings 
of  this  study  indicated  that  subjects  4 to  5 years  of  age 
significantly  favored  the  able-bodied  child  over  the  child 
with  physical  disability. 

Gerber  (1977)  examined  the  preschool  child's  awareness 
of  conditions  of  physical  disability  as  they  affect  the 
social  status  of  people  who  are  disabled.  Children  under 
5 years  of  age  responded  by  free  association  to  picture 
stimuli  of  people  who  either  were  or  were  not  disabled. 
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Subjects  were  then  asked  to  draw  a sociogram  of  their 
classmates.  Three  of  the  twelve  children  participating  were 
themselves  disabled;  one  child  was  orthopedically  impaired; 
one  child  had  an  austic-hyperactive  condition;  and  the  third 
child  was  mildly  cerebral  palsied. 

Results  indicated  that  high  visibility  of  the  disabling 
condition  was  an  important  determinant  of  the  social  accep- 
tance of  the  child  with  disability;  the  more  visible  the 
disabling  condition  was,  the  less  socially  accepted  was  that 
individual.  But  none  of  the  children  with  disability  were 
as  well  accepted  by  their  peers  as  were  children  with  no 
disability  at  all. 

Thus,  empirical  findings  are  unclear  in  pinpointing  the 
exact  age  at  which  children  actually  formulate  attitudes 
toward  their  peers  with  disability.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  a basic  comprehension  of  what  it  means  to  be  disabled 
usually  precedes  attitudes  formed  toward  the  disabled,  at 
least  in  very  young  children  (Weinberg,  1978)  . Comprehen- 
sion of  disability  reserves  judgment  of  persons  who  are 
themselves  disabled,  but  attitudes  formed  toward  disabled 
people  are  not  always  judgment  free.  Interpersonal  judg- 
ments are  usually  based  on  experiences  people  share  with  one 
another.  Children  have  had  only  limited  experience  in 
socializing  with  other  people;  therefore,  their  perceptions 
of  the  people  they  may  meet  are  probably  more  judgment  free. 
During  the  process  of  socialization,  children  may  learn  to 
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judge  others,  however,  as  they  follow  the  example  of  those 
around  them  who  may  judge  the  disabled. 

Research  provides  documented  evidence  that  children 
hold  specific  attitudes  toward  disability  and  their  peers 
with  disability  from  a primary  school  level  through  adult- 
hood. To  the  extent  that  such  research  reveals  attitudes 
toward  the  disabled  which  might  translate  into  behaviors 
toward  the  disabled,  report  of  its  findings  are  relevant  to 
the  current  study  and  will  be  presented  subsequently. 

Siperstein  and  Gottlieb  (1977)  examined  the  effect  of 
physical  disability  and  academic  performance  as  factors 
affecting  children's  first  impressions  of  their  peers.  The 
study  examined  4 variables  potentially  affecting  children's 
attitudes  toward  their  peers;  these  included:  gender  of  the 

rater,  social  status  of  the  rater,  physical  appearance  of 
the  target  child,  and  academic  competence  of  the  target 
child. 

The  results  revealed  that  academically  competent  and 
able-bodied  children  were  rated  more  favorably  than  those 
perceived  as  academically  incompetent  and  having  physical 
disability.  The  data  also  revealed  that  girls  had  a signif- 
icantly more  positive  stereotype  of  an  academically  compe- 
tent male  target  child,  but  boys  were  more  willing  to  be  in 
closer  physical  proximity  to  the  disabled  male  target  child 
(as  measured  by  a social-distance  scale) . Additionally,  the 
results  of  this  study  indicated  that  popular  children  rated 
the  able-bodied  and  academically  competent  child  less 
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favorably  than  did  children  who  were  not  so  popular. 

However,  the  popular  children  rated  the  able-bodied  but 
academically  less  competent  target  child  more  favorably  than 
did  less  popular  children. 

Wiley  and  McCandless  (1973)  analyzed  the  attitudes  of 
341  fifth  grade  students  from  12  classes  that  responded  to  a 
survey  about  their  personal  attitudes  toward  students  with 
different  types  of  disability.  Students  completed  a check- 
list of  46  words  and  phrases  they  felt  described  themselves 
or  members  of  their  own  class.  The  same  students  were  asked 
to  complete  the  checklist  to  accurately  describe  other  fifth 
grade  classes,  educably  mentally  regarded  students,  and 
students  with  orthopedic  disability.  A sample  of  educable 
mentally  retarded  persons  was  also  asked  to  rate  themselves 
and  other  fifth  grade  participants. 

Positive  self-perceptions  were  indicated  by  educable 
mentally  retarded  students  and  nondisabled  students,  alike. 
In  fact,  both  groups  viewed  themselves  more  favorably  than 
they  were  actually  viewed  by  each  other.  In  addition, 
nondisabled  subjects  viewed  members  of  their  own  class  more 
favorably  than  they  viewed  members  of  other  classes. 

A generally  unfavorable  stereotype  was  held  of  educable 
mentally  regarded  persons,  not  only  for  any  academic  diffi- 
culties they  encor.ntered  because  of  their  disability  but 
also  for  their  lack  of  ability  to  relate  in  social  situa- 
tions, as  claimed  by  respondents  in  this  research.  In 
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contrast,  positive  stereotypes  were  held  by  nondisabled 
students  toward  their  peers  with  orthopedic  disability. 

The  Wiley  and  McCandless  research  illustrates  how 
labels  given  to  certain  individuals  can  automatically  call 
forth  the  image  and  the  attributes  of  persons  so  labeled, 
based  on  familiarity  with  the  label  itself  rather  than 
familiarity  with  the  person  to  which  the  label  actually 
refers.  This  process  of  stereotyping  can  polarize  an 
individual's  viewpoints  to  allow  acceptance  of  only  those 
people  who  are  like  oneself,  while  rejecting  others  who  are 
different  from  oneself,  to  varying  degrees. 

Middle  school  students'  acceptance  of  their  peers  with 
disability  seems  to  follow  a hierarchical  pattern  of  prefer- 
ence. In  a study  conducted  by  Parish  et  al.  (1978)  , 

131  junior  high  school  students  were  asked  to  select  the 
15  adjectives  that  best  fit  children  with  disablement  and 
able-bodied  children  from  the  Personal  Attitudes  Inventory 
for  Children.  The  groups  were  subsequently  described 
according  to  a hierarchy  of  preference;  nondisabled  stu- 
dents were  rated  most  favorably,  youngsters  with  physical 
disability  were  rated  next,  while  attitudes  toward  mentally 
and/or  learning  disabled  youngsters  were  least  favorable. 

Gotlieb  and  Gotlieb  (1977)  documented  a similar  pattern 
of  student  peer  preferences.  T^ifty-six  junior  high  school 
students  were  questioned  about  their  attitudes  toward 
mentally  retarded  and  physically  disabled  youngsters.  Same 
sex  and  opposite  sex  ratings  of  stereotypes  and  behavioral 
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intentions  toward  these  groups  were  obtained.  Results 
indicated  that  stereotypic  attitudes  toward  children  with 
physical  disability  were  much  more  positive  than  attitudes 
indicated  toward  children  with  mental  disability. 

Attitudes  toward  persons  with  disability  may  be  commu- 
nicated by  inference  from  behavior  patterns  of  able-bodied 
teens  as  they  interact  with  disabled  individuals.  Titley 
and  Viney  (1969)  studied  the  expression  of  aggression  toward 
the  physically  disabled  as  reflected  in  the  behaviors  of 
high  school  students.  A sample  of  20  male  and  20  female 
high  school  seniors  were  assigned  to  deliver  electric  shocks 
to  1 male  and  1 female  shock  recipient.  Shock  recipients 
were  experimental  confederates  who  portrayed  the  role  of 
able-bodied  or  disabled  research  participants.  Male  shock 
administrators  were  found  to  be  more  aggressive  than  female 
shock  administrators;  they  delivered  more  shocks  to  recipi- 
ents with  physical  disability  than  they  delivered  to  able- 
bodied  shock  recipients;  conversely,  female  shock 
administrators  delivered  more  shocks  to  able-bodied  shock 
recipients  than  they  delivered  to  physically  disabled  shock 
recipients . 

Evans  (1973)  conducted  a study  of  teenage  aggression 
and  attitudes  toward  persons  with  physical  disability. 
Response  patterns  of  20  male  juvenile  delinquents  were 
compared  to  those  of  20  nonaggressive  male  subjects  on  the 
Attitudes  Toward  Disabled  Persons  Scale  and  the  Zaks-Walter 
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Scale  of  Aggression.  As  hypothesized,  the  delinquent  groups 
indicated  more  aggression  and  less  favorable  attitudes. 

Thus,  aggressive  feelings  of  teen  respondents  seem  to 
affect  both  attitudes  and  behaviors  communicated  toward 
their  disabled  interactants.  Findings  indicate  that  the 
more  aggressive  individual  respondents  were  determined  to 
be,  the  more  negative  were  their  attitudes  and/or  behaviors 
toward  their  disabled  interactants. 

At  a college  level,  a variety  of  attitudes  toward 
persons  with  disability  have  again  been  documented  in  both 
descriptive  and  empirical  investigations.  Attitudes  toward 
disability  and  disabled  people  generated  in  this  context  may 
be  especially  important  in  contributing  to  general  societal 
views  of  persons  with  disability  because  more  progressive 
attitudes  are  traditionally  found  among  professionals  in 
higher  education.  Babbit  (1979)  conducted  an  exploratory 
study  of  stigma  on  college  campuses  to  find  that  students 
with  physical  disability  sense  that  stigmatization  exists  in 
the  college  environment,  but  that,  as  individuals,  they  did 
not  perceive  themselves  as  creating  dr  contributing  to  the 
problem. 

In  a survey  of  college  student  attitudes  toward  phys- 
ical disability,  Sloat  and  Frankel  (1972)  identified  a 
number  of  components  formulating  these  attitudes.  A 4-way 
analysis  of  variance  examined  variation  in  attitudes  of 
36  male  and  female  students  toward  persons  with  physical 
disability.  Components  were  derived  in  group  attitudes 
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toward  the  disabled  and'quantified  as  follows:  25%  of  the 

total  variance  was  explained  by  the  respondent's  degree  of 
previous  exposure  to  individuals  with  physical  disability; 
another  10%  was  explained  by  the  situation  in  which  the 
individual  with  disability  is  encountered;  the  effect  of  the 
specific  condition  of  disability,  itself,  was  found  to  be 
negligible  in  contributing  to  the  variance  in  attitudes 
between  the  2 groups  analyzed.  The  authors  concluded  that  a 
unidimensional  approach  to  attitude  measurement  would  no 
longer  be  efficient  where  multiple  components  constituting 
attitudes  toward  physical  disability  had  been  identified. 

Haring  and  Meyerson  (1979)  surveyed  attitudes  of 
college  students  toward  disabled  persons,  specifically 
regarding  sexual  behaviors.  Empirical  data  were  gathered 
from  responses  to  a written  sentence  completion  task 
obtained  from  110  able-bodied  student  participants.  The 
task  consisted  of  36  sentence  stubs,  18  of  which  probed 
attitudes  toward  sex.  To  facilitate  elicitation  of  atti- 
tudes rather  than  values,  respondents  were  instructed  to 
answer  items  rapidly  with  the  first  thought  that  came  to 
mind.  Responses  were  subsequently  scored  with  either 
negative  or  positive  values. 

Comparison  of  5 pairs  of  sentence  stubs  concerned  with 
aspects  of  sex  in  general  and  analysis  of  those  same  aspects 
of  sex  for  women  with  physical  disability  yielded  statis- 
tically significant  differences.  Further  analysis  of  these 
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findings  revealed  that  4 of  the  5 items  noted  for  statis- 
tical significance  indicated  a greater  disapproval  of  sexual 
activity  for  persons  with  physical  disability  than  for 
able-bodied  persons;  the  fifth  item  indicated  a greater 
tolerance  among  respondents  of  homosexual  play  among  women 
with  physical  disability.  On  9 of  13  sentence  stubs  con- 
cerned with  sex  and  disability,  40%  of  the  subjects 
responded  negatively.  Similarly,  order  analysis  indicated 
that  9 out  of  10  aspects  of  sex  viewed  most  negatively  were 
relative  to  the  sexual  behaviors  of  the  disabled.  the 
authors  concluded  that  the  most  liberated  attitudes  evolving 
from  the  modern-day  sexual  revolution  have  not  yet  been 
accepted  for  persons  with  physical  disability  even  among 
college  students  who  probably  represent  a more  enlightened 
segment  of  the  general  public. 

Merlin  and  Kauppi  (1973)  examined  specific  occupational 
intent  of  college  students  as  a factor  potentially  affecting 
attitudes  and  behaviors  expressed  toward  persons  with 
physical  disability.  Subjects  were  402  college  students 
whose  perceptions  of  persons  with  physical  disability  were 
initially  surveyed  using  a "coping-succumbing"  semantic 
differential  rating  scale.  The  same  subjects  were  subse- 
quently sent  letters  soliciting  aid  for  a person  represented 
in  a picture.  Pictures  depicting  persons  either  coping  with 
physical  disability  or  succumbing  to  physical  disability 
were  evenly  divided  and  enclosed  in  the  letters  mentioned 
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Responses  were  received  from  28  of  the  402  students 
originally  solicited.  Subjects  from  the  academic  disci- 
plines of  music,  philosophy,  occupational  therapy,  and 
physical  therapy  were  equally  represented  among  the 
28  responses  received.  It  was  assumed  that  respondents  from 
the  first  2 academic  disciplines  mentioned  above  were 
inexperienced  with  the  concepts  of  disability  and/or  persons 
with  disability.  In  contrast,  participants  from  the  disci- 
plines of  physical  therapy  and  occupational  therapy  were 
assumed  to  be  experienced  with  the  concepts  of  disability 
and/or  persons  with  disability. 

A chi  square  analysis  indicated  no  significant  differ- 
ences in  the  number  of  responses  submitted  by  so-called 
"experienced"  versus  "inexperienced"  students  relative  to 
the  concepts  of  disability  and  persons  with  disability. 
However,  such  analyses  were  significant  when  the  number  of 
responses  received  from  "experienced"  subject-s  whose  solic- 
itation letter  depicted  a person  coping  with  physical 
disability  was  compared  to  the  number  of  responses  received 
from  inexperienced  subjects  whose  disabled  person  was 
apparently  portrayed  as  succumbing  to  his/her  disablement. 
These  findings  suggest  that  depiction  of  a person  with 
physical  disablement  participating  as  an  active,  productive 
member  of  society  will  proliferate  a more  positive  social 
reaction  than  the  person  with  disability  who  is  portrayed  as 
a victim  of  self-pity  in  the  face  of  defeat  among  respon- 
dents from  a college  population. 
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Kinne  and  Stiefel  (1979)  conducted  a study  in  assess- 
ment of  student  attitudes  and  confidence  levels  in  treating 
patients  with  physical  disability,  as  developed  over  a 
4-year  program  of  dentistry  training.  This  longitudinal 
study  involved  503  students  from  6 dental  training  classes. 
The  authors  reported  that  over  60%  of  the  students  indicated 
a willingness  to  treat  patients  they  felt  capable  of  help- 
ing. This  attitude  of  commitment  remained  essentially 
unchanged  throughout  formal  training. 

In  contrast,  the  perceived  confidence  level  of  students 
toward  treating  persons  with  physical  disability  increased 
significantly  as  the  result  of  specific  instruction  in  ways 
to  help  the  patient  with  physical  disability.  Heightened 
levels  of  student  confidence  to  treat  the  disabled  patient 
were  sustained  for  one  academic  year.  Subjects'  expressed 
ability  to  treat  persons  with  physical  disability  appeared 
to  increase  with  successive  classes  in  specific  strategies 
to  aid  the  disabled.  These  findings  suggest  that  dental 
school  graduates  who  have  received  instruction  in  caring  for 
persons  with  physical  disablement  will  feel  more  secure  in 
their  professional  capacity  to  treat  the  Disabled. 

Kurtz  and  Giacopassi  (1975)  studied  the  attitudes  of 
social  work  students  versus  medical  students  in  perceptions 
of  an  appropriate  definition  of  "sickness"  and  "sick  role 
incumbency."  A sample  of  201  medical  students  and 
198  social  work  students  completed  a questionnaire  on  the 
sick  role  concept  to  determine  acceptance  patterns  of 
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legitimate  sick  roles  for  3 individuals  with  physical 
disability,  2 with  addictive  disabilities,  and  3 with 
socially  deviant  conditions. 

Medical  school  students  exhibited  higher  sick-role 
acceptance  rates  than  did  social  work  students  for  each  of 
8 conditions  described.  Comparisons  of  responses  from  first 
year  and  more  advanced  students  revealed  no  significant 
differences  in  acceptance  rates.  This  finding  suggests  that 
orientations  toward  the  disabled  are  probably  established 
before  students  enter  into  programs  of  academic  study. 
First-hand  socialization  experience  with  disabled  persons 
while  training  in  the  medical  or  social  work  professions  had 
little  effect  on  student  perceptions  of  physical  impairments 
as  they  qualify  their  recipients  to  be  acknowledged  as 
"disabled"  by  society  in  general,  according  to  Kurtz  and 
Giacopassi. 

Fay  (1975)  found  that  architecture  students  lacked  any 
realistic  awareness  regarding  accessibility  needs  of  indi- 
viduals with  physical  disabilities.  It  was  recommended  that 
certain  intervention  techniques  should  be  instituted  in  the 
academic  course  work  of  would-be  architects  to  raise  their 
consciousness  as  to  the  needs  of  physically  accessibility 
for  the  disabled  population  including  audio-visual  instruc- 
tion, in-person  discussion  with  physically  disabled  indi- 
viduals, and  course  content  emphasizing  barrier-free 
building  design.  Further,  students  should  be  required  to 
demonstrate  knowledge  of  minimal  national  standards  for 
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building  accessibility  in  order  to  promote  focus  on  the 
handicapping  elements  of  the  physical  environment  rather 
than  on  individuals  with  disability  demanding  physical 
access.  The  potential  architect's  current  appreciation  of 
the  environmental  barriers  faced  by  persons  with  physical 
disability  may  heighten  his  or  her  awareness  in  future 
planning  of  accessible  structures  for  public  use. 

Hessler  (1976)  asserted  that,  by  and  large,  social 
attitude  barriers  more  than  architectural  barriers  are  still 
experienced  by  students  with  physical  disabilities  on 
American  college  campuses,  today.  Many  of  the  citations 
previously  discussed  support  this  author's  assertion. 

The  question  of  whether  there  is  any  cross  cultural 
variation  in  college  student  attitudes  toward  persons  with 
physical  disability  has  been  explored  by  researchers.  Smith 
and  McCullough  (1978)  conducted  a cultural  examination 
comparing  the  attitudes  of  social  worJc  students  and  students 
from  other  disciplines  in  Great  Britain  relative  to  disabled 
persons.  A sample  of  385  students  selected  from  4 British 
universities  completed  the  Attitudes  Toward  Disabled  Persons 
Scale  (Form  D) . This  scale  was  validated  previously  in 
extensive  testing  of  American  student  populations  in  order 
to  establish  cultural  normative  responses. 

The  findings  of  this  study  demonstrate  both  simi- 
larities and  differences  in  college  student  cultural 
responses  to  persons  with  disability.  In  both  countries, 
female  respondents  scored  higher  than  male  respondents  which 
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by  interpretation,  could  indicate  that  females  of  college 
age  might  have  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  persons  with 
disability  than  do  males  of  college  age.  Personal  contact 
with  disabled  individuals  was  considered  an  important 
contingency  in  the  higher  scores  of  female  respondents. 
British  social  work  students  scored  higher  on  the  ATDP  Scale 
than  did  any  other  respondents  to  this  survey  from  either 
British  or  American  culture.  The  authors  of  this  study 
postulated  that  idealization  may  be  reflected  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  persons  who  intend  to  help  disabled  persons  in 
their  future  careers.  In  contrast,  a more  generalized  life 
experience  may  have  prompted  subjects  to  respond  with  less 
favorable  attitudes  toward  disabled  persons  because  of  an 
individual's  lack  of  exposure  to  the  disabled. 

Ishikawa  et  al.  (1978)  surveyed  the  attitudes  of 
135  Japanese  college  students  toward  persons  with  physical 
disability.  Results  supported  the  hypothesis  that  attitudes 
of  able-bodied  individuals  toward  persons  with  disability 
were  largely  determined  by  the  personality  traits  of  the 
disabled  person:  persons  who  were  not  able-bodied  but 

possessed  desirable  character  qualities  were  viewed  more 
positively  than  were  other  individuals  with  undesirable 
personality  traits. 

Specific  findings  revealed  that  Japanese  university 
women  have  a consistently  more  favorable  attitude  toward 
persons  with  disability  than  do  their  male  counterparts. 

The  degree  of  social  contact  subjects  had  with  disabled 
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persons  was  not  found  to  have  a significant  impact  on 
attitudes  toward  persons  with  disability  in  this  study. 

Thus,  from  a preschool  level  through  the  college 
experience,  some  individuals  with  physical  disability  may  be 
imbued  with  a self-image  that  they  are  "different"  from 
others  based  on  the  attitudinal  and  for  behavioral  responses 
of  some  of  the  able-bodied  population  with  whom  they  inter- 
act. Beyond  their  educational  exposures,  however,  disabled 
persons  sometimes  endure  attitudinal  and  behavioral  reac- 
tions of  the  able-bodied  public  which  subtly  or  obviously 
reinforce  the  perception  that  disabled  persons  are  different 
from  able-bodied  individuals. 

Intervening  Variables  Affecting  Attitudes  Formed  Toward  the 
Disabled  in  Public  Education 

With  the  heightened  awareness  of  the  disabled  popu- 
lation promoted  in  America  in  recent  years,  the  public 
actions  and  reactions  toward  persons  with  disability  have 
gained  enough  import  to  become  a specialized  discipline  of 
social  science  known  as  the  "social  psychology  of  disabil- 
ity." Kutner  cited  in  Nepp  (1977),  defines  the  social 
psychology  of  disability  as  the  study  of  the  status  of  the 
disabled  person  in  society  as  a function  of  his  or  her 
particular  disablement.  The  social  psychology  of  disability 
also  addresses  the  social  attitudes  encountered  by  the 
person  with  disability  during  interpersonal  interactions 
with  others  in  the  environment. 
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According  to  Speck  (1975) , current  theory  relative  to 
the  communication  dynamics  between  able-bodied  and  disabled 
persons  identifies  3 specific  problems  which  the  individual 
with  disability  may  face  in  his  or  her  interpersonal  com- 
munications with  able-bodied  persons.  The  problems  include 
1)  the  specific  physical  deficit  and  its  immediate  conse- 
quences for  the  person  with  disability;  2)  the  emotional 
reactions  and  lowered  self-concept  that  arise  from  the 
negative  social  behaviors  sometimes  generated  by  able-bodied 
individuals  toward  persons  with  disability;  and  3)  the 
defense  mechanisms  developed  by  the  individual  with  dis- 
ability in  order  to  cope  with  the  social  ramifications  of 
his  or  her  physical  condition.  Such  problems  as  defined 
here  provide  in  part  the  substance  and  focus  of  the  "social 
psychology  of  disability"  mentioned  above  which  emphasizes 
the  evolution  of  perceived  status  of  disabled  individuals  in 
their  interpersonal  communications  with  able-bodied  persons. 

Societal  stereotypes  of  the  disabled  and  attitude 
formation  in  public  education.  The  perceived  status  of 
individuals  with  disability  may  also  be  affected  by  common 
social  stereotypes  held  by  some  able-bodied  individuals 
about  the  disabled  population,  in  general.  In  fact,  some 
stereotyped  images  of  persons  with  specific  disabilities  are  . 
so  firmly  established  in  the  public  mind  that  even  given 
only  a label  to  identify  persons  with  a particular 
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disablement,  some  can  associate  assessments  and  evaluations 
of  all  disabled  persons  perceived  to  be  similarly  handi- 
capped. 

Parish  et  al.  (1979)  studied  stereotyped  images  of 
able-bodied  and  disabled  children  in  a 2-part  investigation. 
Respondents  surveyed  in  the  first  part  of  the  investigation 
included  65  male  and  female  teachers  from  the  state  of 
Kansas;  respondents  surveyed  in  the  second  phase  of  the 
study  included  89  male  and  female  participants  at  the 
International  Conference  of  the  Association  for  Children 
with  Learning  Disabilities. 

In  both  phases  of  this  study,  the  evaluations  of  the 
labels  "gifted,"  "normal,"  and  "physically  disabled"  to 
classify  groups  of  children  were  found  to  be  significantly 
more  positive  than  were  the  evaluations  of  "mentally 
retarded,"  "learning  disabled",  and  "emotionally  disturbed" 
as  labels  designating  groups  of  children  with  disabilities. 
The  findings  of  this  study  also  indicated  that  definite 
negative  stereotypes  were  held  toward  the  latter  3 groups  of 
children  mentioned  above.  These  label  preferences  were 
indicated  consistently  across  all  respondents  regardless  of 
age,  gender,  level  of  education  and  amount  of  previous 
experience  with  disabled  children. 

Common  social  stereotypes  of  the  disabled  population 
seem  to  predispose  the  able-bodied  public  to  make  certain 
assumptions  about  individual  disabled  people  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  Weinberg-Asher  (1976) , in  a study  of 
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social  stereotypes  associated  with  the  disabled,  asked 
372  college  students  to  complete  personal  description 
questionnaires  about  other  individuals. 

Initially,  subjects  rated  a person  identified  to  them 
only  by  gender,  and  age  in  the  "minimal  description  experi- 
mental condition."  Subsequently,  the  same  group  of  subjects 
rated  a person  identified  to  them  by  age,  gender,  and  as  a 
person  to  be  liked  by  others.  Finally,  subjects  rated  a 
third  person  identified  to  them  by  age,  gender,  and  as 
having  some  sort  of  physical  disability,  in  the  "disability 
experimental  condition."  Disablements  described  were 
conditions  of  blindness,  deafness,  or  wheelchair  confine- 
ment. 

Results  indicated  that  in  comparison  to  the  person  who 
was  minimally  described,  the  person  with  disablement  was 
viewed  as  less  socially  skilled,  more  dependent  on  others, 
more  politically  conservative,  and  more  personally  good. 
Persons  described  as  blind,  deaf,  or  wheelchair-confined 
were  all  judged  very  similarly.  Perhaps,  this  suggests  that 
public  perceptions  of  persons  with  various  disabilities  are 
not  differentiated  because  of  a generalized  stereotype  of 
the  disabled. 

Social  stereotypes  may  contribute  to  forming  interper- 
sonal attitudes  of  able-bodied  persons  toward  persons  with 
disability.  The  same  social  stereotypes  may  influence 
translation  of  these  attitudes  into  behaviors  of  able-bodied 
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persons  toward  persons  with  disabilities.  Yet,  inter- 
personal behaviors  of  able-bodied  communicators  with  dis- 
abled interactants  will  probably  not  be  predicated  on  social 
stereotypes,  alone.  Rather  previous  social  science  research 
has  identified  certain  variables  which  also  influence 
attitudes  and  behaviors  expressed  toward  disabled  individu- 
als by  able-bodied  communicators.  It  is  important  for  the 
reader  to  understand  these  intervening  variables  as  they  may 
impact  on  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  able-bodied  persons 
communicating  with  disabled  persons.  A review  of  these 
intervening  variables  in  light  of  the  empirical  research 
which  has  been  conducted  to  examine  them  will  be  presented 
subsequently. 

Age  of  respondents  and  attitudes  formed  toward  the 
disabled.  Age  is  an  intervening  variables  which  may  modify 
an  able-bodied  respondent's  expressed  attitude  toward 
persons  with  disability.  Although  the  relationship  between 
expressed  attitude  toward  the  Disabled  and  age  of  a respon- 
dent has  been  previously  discussed  in  relation  to  children, 
age  as  a contingency  of  attitudes  expressed  toward  disabled 
persons  appears  to  be  important  in  mature  subjects  as  well. 

Gozali  (1977)  sampled  4 groups  of  respondents  ranging 
in  age  from  12  through  68  years  about  their  attitudes  toward 
persons  with  disability.  Subjects  were  selected  from 
2 relatively  homogeneous  populations  for  a total  sample  size 
of  266  subjects,  97%  of  whom  ultimately  responded  to  the 
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Attitudes  Toward  Disabled  Persons  Scale  which  they  received 
by  mail. 

Gozali  found  that  although  age  was  not  linearly  related 
to  a subject's  attitudes  toward  persons  with  disability, 
there  was  an  overall  trend  indicating  that  a positive  shift 
in  subject  attitude  occured  from  adolescence  through  young 
adulthood.  However,  subjects  age  51  and  over  indicated  less 
positive  attitudes  toward  individuals  with  disability.  The 
author  speculated  that  perhaps  anxiety  over  disablement 
potentially  becoming  a reality  for  the  older  respondent  in 
the  near  future,  accounted  for  his  or  her  more  negative 
attitudes  toward  persons  with  disability,  at  that  point. 

Even  in  terms  of  defining  the  meaning  of  disablement,  a 
respondent's  age  can  be  an  important  contingency.  Coet  et 
al.  (1975)  surveyed  subjects  of  all  ages  to  find  out  which 
factors  they  felt  were  most  indicative  of  "handicap"  (dis- 
ability) in  their  mind. 

The  youngest  age  group  of  participants  identified 
problems  relative  to  an  individual's  race,  speech  and 
socioeconomic  status,  as  potential  factors  constituting  a 
"handicap"  (disability)  in  their  minds.  The  middle-aged 
group  of  participants  was  more  concerned  about  an  indi- 
vidual's physical  incapacity  in  defining  the  meaning  of 
"handicap"  or  disability.  Conditions  of  physical  incapacity 
include  such  maladies  as  blindness  or  heart  disease.  The 
oldest  group  of  respondents  identified  the  conditions  of 
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mental  illness  and  mental  retardation  as  conditions  defining 
the  essence  of  "handicap." 

Individual  personality  traits  and  attitudes  toward  the 
disabled.  Although  the  age  of  an  individual  may  change 
his/her  perceptions  of  disability  and  persons  who  are 
disabled,  specific  personality  traits  of  able-bodied  indi- 
viduals can  also  be  important  in  defining  personal  attitudes 
toward  disability  and  disabled  persons.  Noonan  et  al. 

(1970)  evaluated  various  theories  which  attempt  to  explain 
the  negative,  aversive,  attitudes  of  some  able-bodied 
individuals  toward  persons  with  visibly  evident  physical 
disability.  It  was  determined  that  the  trait  of  authori- 
tarianism, to  the  degree  that  it  was  evident  in  the  able- 
bodied  person's  personality,  was  probably  the  most  relevant 
variable  in  explanation  of  the  interaction  pattern  with  a 
visibly  disabled  person.  Strongly  authoritative  people  may 
feel  they  can  exploit  the  needs  of  persons  with  physical 
disability  to  rationalize  intervening  in  the  life  of  the 
person. 

In  a later  phase  of  the  same  study,  Noonan  et  al. 

(1970)  found  that  the  degree  of  ego  strength  or  body  concern 
exhibited  by  an  able-bodied  individual  may  be  important  to 
understanding  his/her  attitudes  toward  persons  with  dis- 
ability. It  was  found  that  able-bodied  individuals  with 
superior  physical  prowess  but  little  ego  strength  viewed  the 
individual  with  physical  disablement  as  the  object  of 
disdain.  Yet,  the  able-bodied  individual  with  a secure 
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self-image  tended  to  evaluate  the  disabled  individual  on 
his/her  own  merits  rather  than  a comparative  to  oneself  or 
some  other  standard. 

Feinberg  (1971)  examined  the  relationship  between  an 
able-bodied  person's  "tolerance  of  ambiguity"  (personality 
trait)  and  his/her  attitudes  toward  persons  with  physical 
disability.  It  was  hypothesized  that  individuals  who  are 
highly  intolerant  of  ambiguous  situations  in  life  will  have 
significantly  more  negative  attitudes  toward  persons  with 
disability  than  persons  who  are  highly  tolerant  of  ambigu- 
ity. Undergraduate  college  students  who  scored  in  the  upper 
and  lower  quadrants  of  The  Budner  Scale  for  the  Tolerance- 
Intolerance  of  Ambiguity  (62  total)  were  subsequently 
administered  the  Attitudes  Toward  Disabled  Persons  Scale. 

Findings  confirmed  significant  differences  in  attitudes 
toward  the  Disabled  among  persons  tolerant  or  intolerant  of 
ambiguity  in  life  in  the  direction  hypothesized  above. 

Thus,  specific  personality  traits  of  able-bodied  persons 
such  as  degree  of  authoritarian  character  and/or  ability  to 
tolerate  ambiguity  in  life  may  affect  attitudes  of  able- 
bodied  persons  who  interact  with  individuals  with  disabil- 
ity. 

Degree  of  personal  contact  and  attitudes  toward  the 
Disabled.  Degree  of  personal  contact  shared  with  disabled 
persons  by  able-bodied  individuals  has  also  been  documented 
as  a potential  determinant  of  attitudes  toward  the  disabled. 
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Robaye  (1971)  examined  the  relationship  between  profession- 
als who  have  first-hand  experience  with  physically  disabled 
persons  and  the  attitudes  evolved  toward  the  disabled,  in 
general.  A questionnaire  about  their  attitudes  toward 
persons  with  physical  disability  was  administered  to 
122  professionals  involved  in  servicing  the  needs  of  the 
physically  disabled,  in  some  capacity.  Subjects  responded 
to  questions  regarding  their  perceptions  of  the  social 
characteristics  of  persons  with  physical  disability. 

Results  indicated  that  individuals  with  physical 
disablement  were  not  perceived  as  an  alien  or  embarrassing 
group  of  persons  and  therefore  were  considered  more  socially 
desirable  than  were  individuals  with  other  types  of  disable- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  certain  specific  attitudes  held  toward  the 
physically  disabled  persons  were  identified  in  this  survey. 
Respondents  indicated  that  persons  with  physical  disability 
deserved  to  be  treated  as  equal  to  other  human  beings,  but, 
certain  social  attitudes  displayed  toward  the  Disabled  seem 
to  hinder  their  equal  treatment  by  society.  These  attitudes 
included  overprotection  of  the  Disabled  and  disparagement  of 
the  disability;  both  reactions  potentially  result  in  the 
social  isolation  of  some  people  with  disability.  The  author 
of  this  study  suggested  that  respondent  attitudes  may 
reflect  the  personal  values  systems  combined  with  first-hand 
experience  in  treating  persons  with  physical  disability. 
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In  another  study  conducted  by  Gaier  et  al.  (1968) , 
personal  contact  was  examined  as  a factor  affecting  overall 
perceptions  of  persons  with  disability.  A sample  of 
462  undergraduate  college  students  responded  to  a survey  in 
which  3 dimensions  of  contact  were  assessed,  including 
occurrence,  social  distance,  and  perceived  behavioral 
effects  of  physical  disability.  Five  sociological  variables 
and  measures  of  perceptions  of  disability  (obtained  through 
content  analysis  methods)  were  related  to  each  of  the 
contact  dimensions. 

The  findings  were  consistent,  indicating  the  favorable 
effects  of  personal  contact  in  perception  of  persons  with 
physical  disability.  The  dimensions  of  "occurrence  of 
contact"  and  "social  distance"  relating  to  contact  with  the 
physically  disabled  were  the  most  powerful  factors  in 
describing  the  effect  of  personal  contact  as  a contingency 
of  how  the  able-bodied  perceive  persons  with  disability. 

The  variable  of  personal  contact  was  further  examined 
for  its  potential  to  facilitate  understanding  and  rapport 
between  able-bodied  and  disabled  interactants.  Weinberg 
(1978b)  compared  the  perceptions  of  460  college  students 
living  in  a dorm  with  no  physically  disabled  students  in 
residence,  with  the  perceptions  of  able-bodied  students 
living  in  a dorm  or  sharing  a room  with  a physically  dis- 
abled student. 

Results  of  the  investigation  confirmed  that  only  in 
situations  where  extensive  and  intimate  contact  occurs 
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between  able-bodied  and  disabled  interactants,  are  persons 
with  physical  disablement  judged  to  be  similar  to  able- 
bodied  individuals. 

Since  human  attitudinal  response  in  social  situations 
is  seldom  attributal  to  a single  variable,  researchers 
sometimes  examine  multiple  factors  which  might  influence 
attitudes  in  a certain  context,  within  the  same  study. 
Investigation  of  multiple  variables  potentially  involved  in 
a social  phenomenon  can  yield  a more  complete  understanding 
of  the  interaction  dynamics  in  questions. 

Gosse  and  Sheppard  (1979)  examined  the  variables  of 
educational  level  and  degree  of  personal  contact  with 
disabled  people  as  both  these  factors  influence  the  atti- 
tudes of  adolescent  children  toward  persons  with  physical 
disability.  In  a comparative  analysis  of  attitudes  toward 
persons  with  physical  disability,  696  subjects  from  3 grade 
levels  responded  to  the  Attitudes  Toward  Disabled  Persons 
Scale  and  a general  information  questionnaire.  Some  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  they  had  had  previous  contact 
with  disabled  persons,  whereas  others  had  no  previous 
contact  with  disabled  persons.  The  subjects  included 
273  seventh  graders,  155  tenth  graders,  and  268  eleventh 
graders  who  responded  to  the  surveys  described  above. 

Results  revealed  a significant  influence  for  educa- 
tional level  of  respondents  in  attitudes  toward  persons  with 
physical  disability,  in  that  the  higher  the  grade  level  of 
the  subject,  the  more  positive  were  his/her  attitudes  toward 
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persons  with  physical  disablement.  In  general,  it  was  also 
found  that  subjects  who  had  experienced  personal  contact 
with  disabled  persons  indicated  more  favorable  attitudes 
toward  individuals  with  disability,  than  did  those  indi- 
viduals who  had  no  previous  contact  with  the  physically  dis- 
abled; however,  these  findings  were  not  conclusive. 

In  another  empirical  study  investigating  multiple 
variables  potentially  influencing  attitudes  toward  persons 
with  disability,  Higgs  (1975)  examined  the  impact  of  age, 
knowledge  of  disablement,  and  personal  exposures  to  disabled 
persons  for  their  interactive  effect.  In  a survey  of 
able-bodied  subjects  varied  in  age,  knowledge  of  disabling 
conditions,  and  actual  exposures  to  disabled  people,  an 
interaction  of  all  3 factors  was  considered  probable  in 
attitudes  derived  toward  disabled  persons. 

Since  the  interactive  effect  of  variables  considered 
together  can  be  a stronger  predictor  of  attitude  than 
variables  considered  individually,  it  is  useful  to  consider 
any  interaction  among  these  variables  within  a specific 
context.  Regarding  attitudes  toward  the  disabled,  the 
greater  the  cumulative  measure  of  the  variables  previously 
mentioned,  the  more  positive  were  the  resulting  attitudes 
toward  disabled  persons  determined  to  be. 

Thus,  the  variable  of  personal  contact  as  it  has  been 
empirically  examined  alone  or  combined  with  other  factors 
may  have  a significant  impact  on  attitudes  of  able-bodied 
persons  toward  the  physically  disabled  population. 
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Conditions  of  disability  can  also  prompt  able-bodied 
persons  to  render  subjective  judgments  about  disability 
based  on  their  personal  interpretations  of  the  perceived 
context  of  the  disablement.  These  subjective  judgments 
relative  to  the  perceived  context  of  the  disability  can 
affect  the  attitudes  of  able-bodied  persons  toward  individu- 
als who  are  physically  disabled.  Empirical  research  docu- 
ments elements  of  perceived  context  of  disability  affecting 
attitudes  of  able-bodied  persons  toward  disabled  persons. 

Type  of  disability  and  attitudes  toward  the  disabled. 
Physical  evidence  of  disablement  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
critical  elements  of  the  perceived  context  of  disability  in 
the  minds  of  some  able-bodied  persons.  The  severity  of  the 
cosmetic  deficit  caused  by  a physical  disability  may  affect 
the  subsequent  attitudes  of  able-bodied  persons  who  interact 
with  a physically  disabled  person.  Samerotte  and  Harris 
(1976)  investigated  the  reactions  of  able-bodied  persons  to 
2 different  types  of  cosmetic  deficits  revealing  visible 
evidence  of  physical  disability  including  a bandaged  arm  and 
facial  scars. 

Results  supported  the  theory  that  conditions  of  phys- 
ical disabilities  may  elicit  sympathetic  attitudes  toward  a 
disabled  person.  But,  disfigurement  as  might  be  caused  by 
facial  scars,  reduces  an  individual's  attiactiveness . As  a 
consequence  sympathetic  attitudes  toward  persons  with 
physical  disablement  may  be  decreased  as  cosmetic  evidence 
of  physical  disability  is  increased. 
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A second  element  of  the  perceived  context  of  physical 
disability  in  the  minds  of  some  able-bodied  persons  is  the 
specific  circumstance  or  cause  of  the  disabling  condition. 
Katz  et  al.  (1978)  conducted  a study  to  examine  how  the 
context  in  which  disability  occurs  can  determine  (in  part) 
the  attitudes  of  some  able-bodied  persons  toward  individuals 
with  disability.  A sample  of  young  adults  from  Israel 
(206  total)  were  asked  to  evaluate  individuals  disabled  in  a 
variety  of  circumstances. 

It  was  found  that  disabled  veterans  who  had  been 
injured  in  the  line  of  duty  for  their  country  were  evaluated 
significantly  higher  than  were  those  individuals  disabled  by 
traffic  or  work-related  accidents.  Disabled  veterans  were 
also  evaluated  more  highly  than  persons  disabled  by  congeni- 
tal disease.  Perhaps  public  approbation  of  the  disabled  war 
veteran  as  a national  hero  insures  an  always  positive  public 
attitude  toward  disabled  veterans  in  some  cultures. 

The  preceding  review  and  discussion  of  research  dealing 
with  the  attitudes  of  able-bodied  persons  toward  persons 
with  disability  has  revealed  some  obvious  differences  as  to 
how  able-bodied  persons  perceive  themselves  in  contrast  to 
how  they  perceive  persons  with  disability.  The  perceptions 
of  persons  with  disability  as  "different"  promote  attitudes 
toward  disabled  people  that  often  perpetuate  the  premise 
that  the  disabled  are  "different"  from  able-bodied  persons. 
Empirical  evidence  that  attitudes  toward  persons  with 
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disability  differ  from  attitudes  of  able-bodied  persons 
toward  other  nondisabled  persons  has  been  previously  pre- 
sented. Such  attitudes  were  surveyed  in  the  social  context 
of  the  family,  the  educational  environment,  and  in  inter- 
actions with  the  general  public  to  which  persons  with 
disability  are  typically  exposed.  Factors  which  can  miti- 
gate attitude  response  to  disabled  persons  were  also  dis- 
cussed. 

Understanding  attitudes  generated  toward  persons  with 
disability  as  discussed  in  the  contexts  mentioned  above  is 
likely  to  be  important  if  study  of  communication  behaviors 
between  able-bodied  and  disabled  communicators  is  to  be 
pursued.  This  claim  is  validated  if  the  reader  recalls  that 
communication  behaviors  toward  persons  with  disability  or 
between  any  communicators  may  be  predicated  on  attitudes 
previously  held  by  those  communicators  about  one  another. 

As  previously  stated  in  this  dissertation,  behaviors  encoun- 
tered between  communicators  probably  often  result  from  a 
process  of  "acting  out"  those  attitudes  or  predisposed 
notions  communicators  may  hold  about  other  prior  to  the 
communication  event. 

Awareness  of  how  communicators  respond  to  each  other  is 
usually  gained  through  the  success  or  failure  of  their 
interpersonal  contacts  with  one  another.  However,  sometimes 
previously  held  attitudes  formed  by  communicators  can  prempt 
a firsthand  impression  of  each  communicator  by  the  other  as 
the  result  of  interpersonal  contact.  Such  preformed 
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attitudes  held  toward  certain  communicators  are  often 
generated  from  societal  stereotypes.  The  process  of  stereo- 
typing, simply  explained,  allows  for  the  categorization  of 
people  and/or  things  based  solely  on  what  society  assumes  to 
be  generalizable  truths  about  all  persons  and/or  things 
included  in  a given  category. 

In  the  case  of  disabled  persons,  much  of  society's 
knowledge  of  this  group  has  previously  been  limited  to  the 
negative  images  conjured  by  social  stereotypes,  alone, 
because  of  the  low  profile  persons  with  disability  were 
obliged  to  maintain,  especially  in  the  mainstream  of  soci- 
ety. Even  with  today's  new  awareness  of  disabled  persons  as 
individuals  capable  of  making  constructive  contributions  to 
the  mainstream  of  society,  much  of  the  able-bodied 
population's  initial  behavioral  response  to  persons  with 
disability  is  often  similar  to  its  response  toward  other 
minority  groups  in  society  in  terms  of  verbal  and  nonverbal 
communication  patterns. 

Chapter  III  will  document  some  aspects  of  society's 
communication  behaviors  that  seem  to  be  mutually  shared  by 
many  members  of  minority  group  status.  The  latter  portion 
of  Chapter  III  will  introduce  the  present  investigation 
which  examines  the  communication  dynamics  involved  in  an 
interview  task  where  the  interviewer  may  share  a double 
minority  status,  being  both  female  and  disabled  as  she 
conducts  interviews  with  either  male  or  female  subjects. 

Male  interviewers  who  either  are  or  are  not  disabled  also 
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conduct  interviews  with  male  and  female  subjects  so  that  the 
variables  of  general  (both  of  the  subjects  and  the  inter- 
viewers) can  be  examined  along  with  the  physical  condition 
of  the  interviewer  (either  able-bodied  or  disabled)  to 
determine  the  effect  of  minority  status  on  communications 
between  "majority  group  message  senders"  and  "minority  group 
message  receivers." 


CHAPTER  III 


BEHAVIORAL  REACTION  TOWARD  THE  PHYSICALLY  DISABLED  AS  A 
FUNCTION  OF  PUBLIC  ATTITUDE  "MAJORITY"  MESSAGE  SENDERS 
AND  "MINORITY"  MESSAGE  RECEIVERS;  INTERPERSONAL 
COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  PHYSICALLY  DISABLED 

Altman  (1981)  noted  that  like  blacks  and  women,  the 
physically  disabled  can  be  viewed  as  a group  that  has  been 
discriminated  against  in  society.  Explanation  of  this 
observation  might  be  drawn  from  communication  theory  which 
asserts  that  to  have  information  is  to  have  power  in  social 
situations.  Until  recently,  persons  with  physical  dis- 
ability had  little  information  as  to  their  personal  rights 
which  today  are  protected  by  law.  As  a consequence,  the 
Disabled  may  have  felt  that  collectively,  they  had  little 
power  in  many  social  interactions  rendering  them  targets  for 
discrimination  by  the  able-bodied  population. 

Sites  (1973)  posited  that  control  in  social  situations 
is  effectively  achieved  through  sending  communication 
messages  that  consistently  seek  to  change  or  reinforce  the 
behaviors  of  others.  Implied  in  this  theory  is  the  premise 
that  message  information  may  pattern  the  behaviors  of 
message  receivers  in  response  to  message  senders.  Cur- 
rently, nationwide  awareness  campaigns  which  emphasize  the 
abilities  rather  than  the  limitations  of  the  physically 
disabled  are  attempting  to  enlighten  the  able-bodied  public 
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with  new  information  to  change  any  negative  perceptions  and 
behaviors  previously  communicated  toward  this  minority 
group. 


Public  Reaction  to  Persons  Who  "Deviate" 
in  Society;  The  Disabled 

Until  recent  years,  society's  awareness  of  what  it 
means  to  be  physically  disabled  was  probably  predicated  on 
social  stereotypes  of  the  past.  Such  stereotypes  attributed 
traits  of  isolationism,  sadness,  dependency,  and  emotional 
instability  to  disabled  persons,  almost  without  exception. 
Even  in  light  of  new  positive  information  about  the  progress 
being  made  by  the  disabled,  today,  negative  stereotypes  of 
the  past  often  fade  slowly. 

Lingering  remnants  of  previous  stereotypes  relative  to 
disabled  persons  can  still  result  in  the  following  sequence 
of  events  for  them;  automatic  reduction  of  role  expec- 
tations because  of  the  existence  of  a disablement,  which  can 
in  turn  restrict  the  normal  behavioral  function  of  disabled 
individuals  while  limiting  their  opportunities  to  partici- 
pate as  productive  members  of  society. 

Eiseman  (1972)  documented  a similar  sequence  in  social 
response  toward  persons  with  physical  disability  because  of 
their  perceived  debilitation.  The  initial  public  reaction 
toward  persons  with  disability  is  often  reflected  in  behav- 
iors of  prejudice  which  typically  include  condescension  and 
belittlement.  These  behaviors  might  eventually  precipitate 
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rejection  of  persons  with  disability,  which  can  result  in  a 
severe  loss  of  self-esteem  for  them. 

In  fact,  Wright  (I960)  asserted  that  the  person  with  a 
visibly  obvious  physical  disability  may  be  judged  totally 
inferior  to  able-bodied  persons  solely  based  on  his/her 
physical  state.  Rubin  cited  in  Edwards,  Reich,  and 
Weisskopf  (1978)  argued  that  biology  is  only  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  which  humanity  is  made;  it  is  then  transformed  by 
social  interaction  and  social  experience.  Disabled  persons 
not  only  have  the  physical  deficit  of  disablement  to  deal 
with  but,  also,  there  may  be  a psychological  deficit,  as 
well,  if  societal  response  to  a disabling  condition  is  nega- 
tive. 

Qualitative  reactions  toward  conditions  of  physical 
disablement  and  disabled  persons  are  often  reflected  in 
communication  behaviors  of  able-bodied  persons  as  they 
interact  with  disabled  persons.  Farina  et  al.  (1968) 
studied  the  role  of  physical  disablement  on  the  perceptions 
and  behaviors  of  able-bodied  persons  as  they  interact  with 
disabled  persons.  Responses  to  a teaching  task  were 
observed  where  naive  subjects  played  the  role  of  "teacher" 
while  an  experimental  confederate  played  the  role  of  a 
"student"  who  was  either  slightly  or  severely  disabled.  A 
condition  of  "slight  disability"  was  portrayed  by  a student 
who  limped  while  a condition  of  "severe  disability"  was 
portrayed  by  a student  who  was  seemingly  an  amputee  in  a 
wheelchair.  "Teachers"  were  instructed  to  choose  and 
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deliver  varying  degrees  of  electric  shock  to  students  as 
penalty  for  a wrong  response. 

It  was  found  that  subjects  playing  the  "teacher"  role 
gave  (supposedly)  more  painful  shocks  to  the  "slightly 
disabled"  student  than  to  the  "severely  disabled"  student. 
This  finding  may  indicate  that  qualitative  reactions  of 
able-bodied  individuals  toward  persons  with  physical  dis- 
ability may  be  contingent  upon  the  subjective  perception  of 
how  the  disablement,  itself,  impacts  on  the  life  of  the 
disabled  person  already,  thus  affecting  his/her  ability  to 
cope  with  any  further  negative  stimuli  from  the  general 
public. 

Behavior  patterns  of  able-bodied  individuals  as  they 
communicate  with  persons  who  are  physically  disabled  or 
other  persons  who  are  different  from  themselves  may  be 
distinguishable  from  their  typical  patterns  of  social 
interaction  at  a very  early  age.  Katz  et  al.  (1976)  inves- 
tigated the  behaviors  of  White  children  toward  Blacks  and 
persons  with  physical  disability.  A total  of  80  kinder- 
garten and  fourth  grade  students  were  tested  individually  by 
a Black  or  White  female  adult  who  either  was  or  was  not 
seated  in  a wheelchair.  The  study  measured  3 types  of 
behaviors  toward  adults  including  physical  distancing, 
imitation,  and  helping.  It  was  predicted  that  children  at 
both  age  levels  would  show  more  physical  distancing,  less 
imitation  of,  and  fewer  helping  behaviors  toward 
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experimenters  with  different  racial  backgrounds  from  their 
own  who  were  seemingly  disabled. 

On  all  3 behaviors  measured,  the  White  experimenter  was 
favored  over  the  Black  experimenter  in  both  the  wheelchair 
and  nonwheelchair  conditions.  Additionally,  there  were 
interaction  effects  involving  race,  disability,  gender,  and 
age  of  the  experimenter-subject  pairs  that  suggest  the 
operation  of  a complex  developmental  process  in  the  behav- 
iors displayed  toward  persons  who  were  visibly  different  in 
some  way  from  the  children  themselves. 

Eye  Contact  as  a Nonverbal  Behavioral  Reaction  in 
Communication  Dyads 

Argyle  and  Dean  (1965)  generated  considerable  research 
concerning  affiliative  behaviors  of  human  beings  as 
reflected  in  the  patterns  of  eye  contact  they  exhibit  when 
involved  in  interpersonal  communication  with  one  another. 
According  to  these  authors,  patterns  of  eye  contact  may 
serve  the  following  function  in  the  communication  process: 

1)  to  seek  information,  2)  to  signal  that  a channel  (for 
communication  purposes)  is  open,  3)  to  allow  "concealment" 
and/or  "exhibitionism"  (of  conscious  and  subconscious  states 
of  mind) , and  4)  to  establish  and  give  recognition  to  social 
relationships . 

These  authors  subsequently  derived  the  "Af filiative- 
Conflict  Theory"  (of  eye  contact)  which  claims  that  both 
approach  and  avoidance  forces  operate  in  the  hiiman  mind  to 
determine  whether  eye  contact  will  or  will  not  occur  between 
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communicators.  Affiliative  needs  and  needs  for  positive 
visual  feedback  are  the  approach  forces  which  encourage 
communicators  to  make  eye  contact;  avoidance  forces  stem 
from  the  fear  of  being  seen  by  others,  the  fear  of  revealing 
one's  inner  feelings  (through  one's  own  pattern  of  visual 
contact)  and  the  fear  of  being  negatively  perceived  by 
others . 

Eye  Contact  and  Perceived  Status  of  Communicators 

Interpretation  of  eye  contact  behaviors  may  be  spec- 
ified in  part  by  one's  membership  in  a special  interest 
group  in  society,  as  well.  Women  for  example  sometimes  use 
and/or  are  accorded  eye  contact  patterns  in  their  interper- 
sonal communications  with  others  which,  in  the  view  of  some 
social  scientists,  may  imply  the  perceived  status  of  that 
individual,  based  on  gender. 

Brown  (1974)  asserted  that  eye  contact  is  a valid 
measure  of  perceived  status  for  female  communicators  in  the 
following  quote; 

Eye  contact  is  a sure  indicator  of  (perceived) 
status.  Most  female  (non-feminists)  lower  their 
eyes  or  look  to  the  side,  returning  a gaze 
furtively,  even  more  furtively  with  men.  Femin- 
ists use  more  eye  level  contact  than  non-feminists 
since  this  sort  of  eye  contact  is  considered 
predatory  among  heterosexuals.  (pg.  50) 

Henley  (1977)  claimed  eye  contact  is  an  indicator  of 

dominant  social  status.  She  specified  that  individuals  in 

superior  social  positions  in  society  may  use  eye  contact 

to  communicate  their  superiority: 
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Staring  is  used  to  gain  dominance,  to  establish, 
to  maintain,  or  to  regain  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
superior  position  itself  may  be  communicated  by 
ignoring  the  other  person,  not  looking  while 
listening,  but  looking  into  space  as  if  the  other 
person  isn't  there.  (pg.  43) 

Henley  (1977)  previously  posited  that  the  perceived 

status  of  males  will  usually  be  higher  than  that  of  females 

in  most  any  context  of  interaction. 

Bridge  (1971)  concurred  that  men  are  likely  to  be 

perceived  as  higher  in  perceived  status  than  women  because 

society  prescribes  behavior  patterns  for  women  that  are 

incongruent  to  those  behaviors  typically  allowed  for  men. 

According  to  this  source,  women  are  usually  instructed  to 

. . . walk  down  the  street  . . . looking  straight 
ahead.  Every  time  a man  walks  past  you,  avert 
your  eyes  and  make  your  face  expressionless.  It 
is  a way  to  avoid  some  of  the  encounters  we've  had 
with  strange  men  who  decided  we  looked  available. 

(pg-  76) 

The  research  of  Brown  (1974),  as  previously  reviewed, 
establishes  eye  contact  (or  lack  of  it)  as  a legitimate 
indicator  of  an  individual's  perceived  status  in  an  inter- 
personal communication  encounter. 


Eye  Contact  as  a Behavioral  Reaction  to  the  Physically 
Disabled 

As  another  special  interest  group  in  society,  the 
disabled,  have  also  been  studied  by  social  scientists  who 
have  generated  several  different  explanations  for  the 
specific  eye  contact  patterns  observed  between  able-bodied 
and  disabled  communicators.  Kleck  et  al.  (1966)  posited 
that  incidents  of  eye  contact  reflect  the  degree  of  affect 
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shared  between  communicators;  that  is,  strong  affect  is 
associated  with  increased  eye  contact.  Because  of  poten- 
tially stigmatized  reactions  toward  persons  with  physical 
disability,  Kleck  hypothesized  that  less  eye  contact  would 
be  shared  between  a disabled  interviewer  and  an  able-bodied 
respondent,  than  might  be  shared  between  an  able-bodied 
interviewer  and  an  able-bodied  respondent  in  an  interview 
setting.  This  hypothesis  was  not  supported,  however. 

Langer  et  al.  (1976)  posited  that  because  of  public 
recognition  that  the  disabled  are  "different,"  both  staring 
and  visual  avoidance  may  occur  in  encounters  between  able- 
bodied  and  disabled  communicators.  Staring  at  physically 
disabled  persons,  when  unobserved  by  others,  increases  in 
order  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  felt  by  able-bodied  persons 
about  disability  However,  staring  at  the  disabled  decreases 
when  its  occurrence  would  be  obvious  to  others.  When  a 
staring  reaction  would  be  obvious  to  others,  some  able- 
bodied  interactants  opt  for  visual  avoidance  of  disabled 
persons,  hanger's  theory  perhaps  parallels  the  Argyle-Dean 
Affiliative  Conflict  Theory  discussed  earlier  for  its 
approach-avoidance  reactions  in  human  response  patterns. 

Coffman  (1963)  theorized  that  conditions  of  physical 
disability  that  are  visibly  obvious  to  others  may 
accelerate  a "spoiled  identity"  for  disabled  persons  due  to 
the  immediate  evaluations  of  those  able-bodied  persons  with 
whom  they  interact.  According  to  Coffman,  all  human  beings 
have  some  personal  attributes  that  may  not  be  evaluated 
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favorably  by  others.  To  the  extent  that  he  or  she  possesses 
and  reveals  these  attributes  from  time  to  time,  he/ she  may 
be  temporarily  discreditable  in  the  appraisals  of  others. 

For  the  physically  disabled  person,  however,  whose  impair- 
ment is  immediately  apparent  to  others  a permanently  "dis- 
credited" identity  may  too  often  be  the  immediate  evaluation 
of  others  even  prior  to  initiating  contact  between  able- 
bodied  and  disabled  parties.  This  concept  of  "immediate 
evaluation"  of  the  disabled  as  developed  by  Goffman  will  be 
employed  in  the  current  study  to  "acquire  a measure  of" 
perceived  status  defined  as  the  immediate  evaluation  of 
personal  worth  of  the  disabled  compared  to  others.  As 
previously  discussed,  Kutner  cited  in  Neff  (1977)  coins  the 
term  the  "social  psychology  of  disability"  to  theoretically 
anchor  the  construct  of  perceived  status  of  the  disabled  as 
they  specifically  relate  to  able-bodied  communicators  in 
dyadic  interpersonal  contexts. 

The  Present  Investigation 
The  present  research  examines  how  a respondent's 
perception  of  an  interviewer's  perceived  status  is  affected 
by  the  gender  and  visibly  evident  physical  disability  of  the 
interviewer.  A measure  of  respondents'  eye  contact  with 
interviewers  is  also  recorded  as  a potential  behavioral 
indicator  of  perceived  status. 
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Variables  and  Definitions 

Visibly  evident  physical  disability,  for  purposes  of 
this  study,  is  theoretically  defined  as  conditions  of 
mobility  impairment  affecting  the  individual’s  capacity  to 
walk.  This  variable  is  operationally  defined  by  any  con- 
ditions of  mobility  impairment  requiring  wheelchair  use. 

Perceived  status,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  is 
theoretically  defined  as  the  immediate  evaluation  of  per- 
sonal worth  or  value  one  individual  assesses  another  to  have 
in  comparison  to  others  in  society.  This  variable  is 
operationally  defined  by  subject  ratings  of  an  interviewer's 
perceived  status  on  a semantic  differential  rating  scale 
(see  Appendix  B) . 

Incident  of  eye  contact,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  is 
theoretically  defined  as  the  point (s)  at  which  mutual  gaze 
is  exchanged  between  communicators  at  the  exact  same  moment. 
This  variable  is  operationally  defined  by  instances  of 
mutual  gaze  exchanged  by  communicators  at  specified  points 
in  the  communication  task. 

Hypotheses 

Discussion  in  Chapter  III  has  focused  on  public  attitu- 
dinal  and  behavioral  responses  toward  special  interest  and 
minority  group  members,  specifically  Highlighting  communica- 
tion message  behaviors  of  able-bodied  persons  interacting 
with  physically  disabled  persons.  An  overview  of  the 
literature  presented  in  this  chapter  should  leave  the  reader 
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with  the  impression  that  persons  with  physical  disability 
(or  some  other  minority  status  identifying  symbol,  i.e. 
black  skin  color)  are  often  reacted  to  as  a group  based 
primarily  on  the  possession  of  that  common  symbol. 

The  reader  is  reminded  of  the  theoretical  explanations 
of  Goffman  (1963)  , previously  discussed,  to  understand  the 
impact  of  a symbol  which  identifies  a state  of  physical 
disability  for  a particular  communicator.  According  to  this 
research,  for  the  physically  disabled  person  whose  impair- 
ment is  immediately  obvious  to  others,  a permanently  "dis- 
credited" evaluation  is  often  accorded  this  communicator  by 
his/her  able-bodied  interactants  based  solely  on  the  phys- 
ical evidence  of  impairment. 

Langer  (1976)  posited  that  in  terms  of  the  nonverbal 
behavioral  response  of  eye  contact,  disabled  persons 
probably  experienced  both  staring  and  visual  avoidance 
reactions  in  their  interactions  with  the  able-bodied  popu- 
lation. It  will  be  recalled  that  staring  reactions  toward 
disabled  persons  most  often  occur  when  such  behaviors  would 
not  be  noticed  by  the  disabled  person.  Conversely,  visual 
avoidance  of  disabled  persons  usually  occurs  when  staring  at 
a disabled  person  would  be  readily  noticed,  as  in  the 
context  of  an  interview. 

Based  on  the  theories  of  Goffman  and  Langer,  hypothe- 
sis 1 predicted  that  able-bodied  interviewers  will  receive 
more  eye  contact  from  respondents  than  will  interviewers  in 
wheelchairs  during  a survey  response  task. 
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Breed  (1969)  reported  in  specific  investigation  of  the 
interview  setting,  that  attitudes  expressed  by  the  nonverbal 
behaviors  of  subjects  toward  male  and  female  interviewers 
seemed  to  be  distinctly  different.  When  interacting  with 
the  female  interviewer,  subjects  looked  less  at  the  inter- 
viewer and  faced  her  directly  less  often  than  was  the  case 
with  male  interviewers. 

Henley  (1977)  posited  that  the  perceived  status  of 
males  is  usually  higher  than  that  of  females.  A theoretical 
link  between  the  variables  of  eye  contact  and  perceived 
status  is  tentatively  demonstrated  in  the  literature  cita- 
tions referred  to  in  Chapter  III,  section  A2  of  this  disser- 
tation. Perhaps,  then,  the  differential  eye  contact 
behaviors  toward  male  and  female  interviewers  found  in 
Breed's  study,  mentioned  above,  are  due  to  differential 
perceptions  of  interviewer  status,  as  will  be  investigated 
in  the  current  study.  Hypothesis  2 states  that  male  inter- 
viewers will  receive  more  eye  contact  from  respondents  than 
will  female  interviewers. 

Aiello  (1973) , in  investigation  of  an  interview 
setting,  found  that  female  subjects  looked  more  (at  the 
interviewer) , engaged  in  longer  glances,  returned  the 
interviewer's  gaze  more,  and  looked  longer  when  speaking 
during  the  interview.  The  current  study  will  attempt  to 
replicate  similar  findings  regarding  looking  and  gaze 
behaviors  of  female  subjects  toward  the  interviewer. 
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Hypothesis  3 predicts  that  female  respondents  will  make  eye 
contact  with  interviewers  more  often  than  will  male  sub- 
jects . 

Finally,  rationale  for  H4  is  derived  from  a combination 
of  the  findings  in  3 previously  discussed  studies.  First, 
Henley's  claim  that  females  are  usually  perceived  to  be  of 
lower  status  than  males  is  relevant  to  the  formulation  of 
H4.  Secondly,  the  reader  will  recall  Coffman's  statement 
that  persons  with  physical  disability  that  is  visibly 
apparent  are  often  considered  to  have  a discredited  identity 
in  the  immediate  interpersonal  evaluations  of  able-bodied 
persons.  Thirdly,  the  reader's  attention  is  returned  to 
hanger's  claim  that  visual  avoidance  of  the  physically 
disabled  is  probably  a reality  of  an  interview  setting  since 
staring  reactions  toward  persons  with  disability  primarily 
occur  when  the  disabled  person  would  not  be  aware  that  he  or 
she  was  the  focus  of  public  stares.  Otherwise,  when  public 
staring  at  a disabled  person  would  be  obvious  (as  in  an 
interview  setting)  visual  avoidance  of  disabled  persons 
often  occurs.  Thus,  a meld  of  all  these  premises  has  led  to 
the  formulation  of  Hypothesis  4 which  predicts  that  female 
interviewers  in  wheelchairs  will  receive  less  eye  contact 
from  respondents  than  will  any  other  interviewer  (because  of 
disability  and  gender  factors) . 

Understanding  that  communication  is  a spontaneous, 
dynamic  process,  the  interview  context  seemed  to  be  appro- 
priate for  observation  of  the  interactive  effects  of  sex  of 
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the  interviewer,  physical  condition  of  the  interviewer,  and 
sex  of  the  respondent  as  these  variables  may  or  may  not 
influence  eye  contact  patterns  between  able-bodied  respon- 
dents and  disabled  interviewers.  The  Methods  section  that 
follows  describes  the  research  procedure  in  detail. 


CHAPTER  IV 


METHODS 


Context 


Scene 

Six  interviewers  conducted  research  interviews  indepen- 
dently in  an  office  setting  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
Three  male  and  three  female  interviewers  participated.  They 
simulated  both  an  able-bodied  role  by  sitting  without  aid  in 
a conventional  chair  and  a disabled  role  seated  in  a wheel- 
chair. Respondents  were  selected  from  students  participat- 
ing in  social  science  research  projects  for  academic  credit. 
The  subsequent  interaction  was  analyzed  for  patterns  of  eye 
contact  accorded  interviewers  by  respondents  as  a measure  of 
behavior.  In  addition,  each  interviewer's  perceived  status 
was  rated  by  the  respondents  as  a measure  of  attitude  in 
this  interaction. 

Interviewers 

Interviewers  were  selected  from  nonfreshman  university 
students  interested  in  participating  in  research  projects 
for  independent  study  credit  in  the  Department  of  Speech  at 
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the  University  of  Florida.  All  interviewers  were  Caucasian, 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  29,  and  born  in  the  United 
States.  Selected  interviewers  were  similar  in  body  build 
and  physical  attractiveness  to  prevent  respondents  from 
fixating  on  any  extraordinary  inherent  physical  attributes 
of  one  particular  interviewer.  Each  interviewer  was  ini- 
tially assigned  to  portray  an  able-bodied  or  disabled 
physical  condition  while  conducting  his/her  research  inter- 
views. Later  in  the  interview  session,  interviewers 
exchanged  able-bodied  and  disabled  roles. 

Interviewers  simulated  a state  of  disablement  (mobility 
impairment)  by  sitting  in  a wheelchair.  Disability  simu- 
lation was  preferred  over  use  of  individuals  who  were 
actually  wheelchair  users  in  an  effort  to  control  for  any 
idiosyncratic  personality  traits  of  an  actually  disabled 
individual  that  might  be  confounding  interpersonal  reaction 
to  that  interviewer,  only.  In  this  way  a measure  of  the 
effect  of  the  disability,  itself,  was  isolated  for  study. 
Wheelchair  use  was  chosen  as  the  disabled  cue  to  be  simu- 
lated by  interviewers  because  the  author  believes  that  the 
wheelchair  is  most  commonly  recognized  as  a symbol  of 
disability  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  today.  The  wheel- 
chair glyph  demarcating  disabled  parking  spaces  is  a case  in 
point. 
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Respondents 

Respondents  were  selected  from  students  participating 
in  the  Human  Subject  Pool  through  the  University  of 
Florida's  Department  of  Psychology,  once  the  research 
project  was  approved  by  the  Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects:  Institutional  Review  Board  at  the  Univer- 

sity of  Florida.  There  were  16  respondents  (8  males  and 
8 females)  per  each  of  6 interviewers  for  a total  of 
96  respondents  in  all. 

Materials 

The  interviewers  verbally  administered  a word  asso- 
ciation task  to  the  respondents.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
give  their  spontaneous,  single-word  responses  to  a 16-item 
list  of  stimulus  words.  Interviewers  recorded  responses  on 
individual  interview  forms  while  indicating  whether  respon- 
dents made  eye  contact  with  them  at  the  moment  of  rendering 
each  response.  The  word  association  task  was  selected  for 
this  research  because  it  provided  a validated  method  to 
examine  spontaneous  patterns  of  respondent  eye  contact 
during  an  interview  without  that  person's  awareness  that 
their  eye  contact  was  being  observed  (see  Appendix  A; 
"Interview  Form"). 

In  a debriefing  session  following  each  interview, 
respondents  rated  the  perceived  status  of  their  interviewer 
by  indicating  a numerical  rating  in  written  form  on  a 
7-point  scale  (l=low  status;  7=high  status) . 
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Perceived  status  evaluations  in  the  form  of  semantic 
differential  ratings  indicated  one  aspect  of  respondent 
attitudes  toward  his/her  interviewer  during  the  interview 
process.  Respondent  frequency  of  eye  contact  with 
interviewers  served  as  a measure  of  nonverbal  behavior  in 
the  interview  context  (see  Appendices  A and  B) . 

Procedure 

Respondents  were  escorted  to  the  interview  office  by  an 
experimental  confederate.  The  interviewer  was  already 
present  in  the  interview  office  located  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Building  on  the  University  of 
Florida  campus.  Upon  entering  the  office,  respondents  were 
asked  to  be  seated  in  a chair  facing  the  interviewer  who  was 
also  seated  in  either  a straight  back  or  a wheelchair.  It 
was  imperative  that  interactants  sit  opposite  each  other  at 
the  same  eye  level  during  the  interview  process  so  that  eye 
contact  could  potentially  be  evenly  accorded  all  inter- 
viewers by  respondents. 

The  Interview  Process 

The  interview  itself  began  by  orienting  respondents 
with  an  introduction  of  the  research  project  by  the  inter- 
viewer as  follows; 

Good  morning,  I am  a research  assistant  from  the 
Department  of  Speech  conducting  a survey  of  word 
association  norms  in  order  to  find  out  if  there  is  a 
common  response  pattern  across  college  students  in 
their  associations  to  a given  list  of  words.  I appre- 
ciate your  help. 
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I will  read  you  a list  of  words  once  to  familiarize  you 
with  them,  then  I will  read  each  word  again,  and  ask 
you  to  give  your  individual  responses  to  each  of  the 
16  words  with  the  first  word  that  comes  to  mind. 

I will  record  your  responses  on  this  interview  sheet. 

During  the  second  reading  of  the  stimulus  words, 

interviewers  recorded  verbal  and  nonverbal  responses  of  the 

respondents,  although  respondents  were  not  aware  that  their 

nonverbal  behavior  (eye  contact)  was  being  observed  or 

recorded.  While  reading  the  list  of  words,  interviewers 

deliberately  looked  up  as  they  repeated  each  word  for  the 

second  time;  otherwise,  the  interviewer's  attention  was 

strictly  focused  on  the  interview  form;  thus,  the  amount  of 

eye  contact  given  respondents  was  held  constant.  Only  if 

respondents  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  interviewer  at  the 

exact  same  moment  they  gave  their  verbal  responses  was  eye 

contact  counted  for  that  item  by  interviewer  notation  on  the 

survey  form. 

If  a respondent  drew  a blank  in  response  to  one  stimu- 
lus word,  the  interviewer  moved  on  to  the  next  word  until 
he/ she  presented  all  16  words  to  the  respondent. 

Debriefing 

Respondents  were  also  asked  to  provide  certain  demo- 
graphic information  about  themselves  including  gender,  race 
and  age.  After  respondents  completed  these  written  mea- 
sures, a debriefing  session  was  held  with  individual  partic- 
ipants to  explain  the  actual  purpose  of  the  experiment. 
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Reliability  of  Recording  Eye  Contact 

A pilot  study  conducted  in  the  Spring  of  1982  tested 
the  reliability  of  the  proposed  experimental  method  for 
recording  eye  contact.  A pair  of  researchers  conducted 
interviews  involving  a task  of  word  association  (as 
explained  in  detail  under  "Procedure") . 

Researchers  recruited  respondents  in  two  public  shop- 
ping malls  in  Gainesville,  Florida.  The  researchers 
selected  sites  where  they  could  be  seated  side  by  side  with 
their  respondent  seated  opposite  them. 

One  researcher  conducted  her  interviews  at  a time  while 
her  partner  simultaneously  recorded  a duplicate  set  of  data. 
Both  partners  noted  the  frequency  of  eye  contact  respondents 
made  with  the  interviewing  partner.  The  researchers  looked 
up  only  at  the  moment  of  verbalizing  each  stimulus  word  for 
the  second  time.  At  the  same  point,  both  partners  observed 
and  recorded  whether  or  not  respondents  made  eye  contact 
with  interviewers. 

Agreement  on  frequency  of  eye  contact  made  with  the 
interviewer  by  the  respondent  as  judged  by  the  interviewer, 
herself,  was  compared  with  frequency  of  eye  contact  made 
with  the  interviewer  as  judged  by  the  interview  partner. 

This  analysis  was  conducted  as  follows:  first,  the  inci- 

dents of  eye  contact  initiated  by  the  respondent  toward  the 
interviewer  were  judged  and  recorded  by  both  the  interviewer 
and  her  partner.  Where  disagreements  occurred  in  judgments 
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of  eye  contact  between  interview  partners  for  the  same 
interview,  the  larger  number  of  eye  contacts  made  with  the 
interviewer  was  used  for  analysis.  Using  that  figure  and 
the  number  of  concurred  judgments  of  eye  contact  per  inter- 
view, as  judged  by  interview  partners,  a percentage  of  eye 
contact  agreement  between  partners  was  calculated  for  each 
of  30  interviews  conducted. 

A mean  percentage  of  agreement  in  eye  contact  judgments 
between  partners  across  the  30  interviews  was  calculated  by 
summing  percentages  of  agreement  between  partners  for  all 
30  cases  and  dividing  that  figure  by  30,  yielding  a corre- 
lation in  agreed  judgments  between  partners  of  .89.  This 
method  of  ascertaining  reliability  was  developed  by  Markel 
(Ringwall,  Reese,  & Markel,  1965). 

Thus,  the  experimental  design  has  been  defined  by  the 
reader  in  terms  of  elements  of  context  and  elements  of 
procedure.  Definition  of  context  allows  the  reader  to 
comprehend  the  who,  what,  where,  when,  and  why  aspects  of 
empirical  method,  while  procedural  considerations  give 
explanations  as  to  how  the  method  was  carried  out.  Both 
aspects  of  context  and  procedure  of  an  experimental  design 
are  integral  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  experi- 
mental purpose  in  research. 


CHAPTER  V 


RESULTS 


Frequency  of  respondent  eye  contact  was  calculated  for 
each  interview  conducted  by  individual  interviewers.  Mean 
frequencies  of  eye  contact  were  subsequently  calculated  for 
each  interviewer.  The  effects  of  the  sex  of  the  inter- 
viewer, the  physical  condition  of  the  interviewer,  and  the 
sex  of  the  respondent  on  frequency  of  eye  contact  received 
by  interviewers  were  analyzed. 

Table  1 reports  mean  eye  contact  scores  for  each  of 
eight  experimental  conditions.  Table  2 summarizes  the 
results  of  the  overall  analysis  of  variance  findings  with 
the  variables  previously  defined.  A significant  main  effect 
was  revealed  for  the  sex  of  the  interviewer.  An  interaction 
effect  was  noted  between  the  sex  of  the  interviewer  and  the 
sex  of  the  respondent  relative  to  frequency  of  eye  contact 
received  by  interviewers. 

The  Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Test  (Bruning  & Kintz , 

1950)  was  calculated  to  analyze  the  specific  relationships 
between  the  variables  creating  both  a significant  main 
effect  and  interaction  effect.  The  results  revealed  that 
female  interviewers  received  significantly  more  eye  contact 
(x=6.7)  than  did  male  interviewers  (x=4.0).  However,  the 
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Table  1 

Mean  Eye  Contact  Scores 


Physical 
Condition  of 
Interviewer 

Interviewers 

Able-Bodied 

Disabled 

Respondents 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

FEMALE 

8.3 

3.4 

8.8 

3.7 

MALE 

5.5 

4.9 

4.1 

4.1 

Table  2 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Variance 
(Eye  Contact  Measure) 

Source 

SS 

df 

F 

P 

Total 

80 

79 

Sex  of 

Interviewer  (A) 

140 

1 

5.92 

0.02 

Physical  Condition 

of  Interviewer  (B) 

2.45 

1 

0.10 

0.75 

A X B 

0.20 

1 

0.01 

0.93 

Sex  of  Subject  (C) 

39.20 

1 

1.65 

0.20 

A X C 

110.45 

1 

4.66 

0.03 

B X C 

11.25 

1 

.47 

.49 

A X B X C 

.80 

1 

0.03 

0.85 

Error 
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interaction  effect  resulted  from  the  fact  that  female 
interviewers  received  more  eye  contact  from  female  respon- 
dents (x=8.6)  than  from  male  respondents  (x=4.8). 

A second  independent  variable  examined  in  this  study 
was  the  perceived  status  of  the  interviewer  as  judged  by  the 
respondent.  The  procedure  for  measuring  perceived  status 
was  previously  described  under  METHODS  as  a paper  and  pencil 
survey.  No  predictions  were  derived  from  this  variable  due 
to  lack  of  previous  research  to  support  formulation  of  an 
hypothesis . 

Table  3 reports  the  perceived  status  scores  of  inter- 
viewers in  each  of  the  eight  experimental  conditions.  The 
findings  show  that  disabled  interviewers  were  perceived  to 
be  of  higher  status  than  able-bodied  interviewers  (x=5.8  and 
5.3,  respectively).  However,  regardless  of  physical  condi- 
tion, female  interviewers  were  rated  lower  in  perceived 
status  than  were  male  interviewers  (x=5.3  and  5.7,  respec- 
tively) . The  sex  of  the  respondent  and  sex  of  the  inter- 
viewer mean  scores  considered  together,  indicate  that  female 
respondents  perceived  female  interviewers  to  be  of  higher 
status  than  male  interviewers,  regardless  of  their  physical 
condition  (x=6.0  and  4.9,  respectively). 

Table  4 summarizes  the  results  of  the  overall  analysis 
of  variance  findings  of  interviewer  perceived  status  with 
the  variables  previously  defined.  Significant  effects  were 
found  for  both  physical  condition  of  the  interviewer  and  sex 
of  the  respondent,  relative  to  interviewer  perceived  status. 
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Table  3 

Perceived  Status  Scores 


Interviewers 

Physical  Condition 
of  Interviewer 

Able- 

bodied 

Disabled 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Respondents  Female 

5.6 

CM 

• 

in 

6.3 

6.1 

Male 

5.0 

5.5 

4.8 

6.0 

Table  4 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Variance 
(Perceived  Status  Measure) 

Source 

SS  df 

F 

P 

Total 

80  79 

Sex  of 

Interviewer  (A) 

1.51  1 

1.34 

0.25 

Physical  Condition 
of  Interviewer  (B) 

4.51  1 

4.01 

0.0490 

A X B 

1.01  1 

0.90 

0.346 

Sex  of  Subject 

(C) 

4.51  1 

4.01 

0.049 

A X C 

6.61  1 

5.87 

0.017 

B X C 

2.11  1 

1.88 

0.175 

A X B X C 

0.31  1 

.28 

0.60 

Error 

79  72 
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Also,  a significant  interaction  between  sex  of  the  inter- 
viewer and  sex  of  the  respondent  was  confirmed  relative  to 
perceived  status  ratings  of  interviewers. 


CHAPTER  VI 


DISCUSSION 


Communication  researchers  are  likely  to  agree  that 
maximally  productive  research  involves  the  systematic 
extension,  elaboration  and  defense  of  a theory.  The  basis 
for  this  research  is  a meld  of  current  communication  theory 
regarding  eye  contact  patterns  between  able-bodied  indi- 
viduals and  persons  with  disabilities  which  indicated  that 
eye  contact  (behavior)  may  be  related  to  the  perceived 
status  (attitude)  of  the  person  with  physical  disability 
when  he  or  she  communicates  with  an  able-bodied  partner. 

Previous  research  reported  that  persons  with  physical 
disabilities  often  experience  "different"  patterns  of  eye 
contact  when  communicating  with  able-bodied  interactants 
than  do  able-bodied  interactants  when  communicating  with 
each  other.  Explanations  of  such  differences  in  eye  contact 
patterns  are  multiple  and  varied.  In  summary,  eye  contact 
(or  lack  of  it)  between  able-bodied  and  physically  disabled 
partners  may  indicate  degree  of  affect  between  communicators 
according  to  Kleck  et  al.  (1966).  Eye  contact  can  serve  to 
reduce  the  uncertainty  of  an  able-bodied  communicator  about 
the  nature  of  the  physical  disability  experienced  by  his  or 
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her  disabled  partner  according  to  Langer  et  al.  (1976) . Eye 
contact  made  with  a physically  disabled  person  by  an  able- 
bodied  communicator  may  be  an  alternative  to  focusing  one's 
gaze  on  the  disability,  itself,  according  to  Thompson 
(1979)  . 

The  current  research  extrapolated  on  the  dynamics  of 
the  unique  eye  contact  patterns  between  able-bodied  and 
physically  disabled  communicators  suggesting  that  factors 
other  than  physical  disability,  alone,  might  effect  eye 
contact  patterns  maintained  with  physically  disabled  indi- 
viduals. The  present  study  examined  the  interview  context 
where  the  sex  of  the  interviewer  and  the  respondent,  in 
addition  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  interviewer  were 
specific  contingencies  considered  for  their  potential  effect 
on  patterns  of  eye  contact  received  by  both  disabled  and 
able-bodied  interviewers. 

The  finding  indicated  that  physical  condition,  in  and 
of  itself,  was  not  a significant  factor  affecting  frequency 
of  eye  contact  accorded  interviewers  by  respondents;  thus, 
hypothesis  1 was  not  supported.  All  of  the  theories  previ- 
ously discussed  in  explanation  of  the  different  eye  contact 
patterns  experienced  by  physically  disabled  persons  when 
communicating  with  able-bodied  persons  are  based  on  docu- 
mented evidence  that  such  a difference  legitimately  exists. 
This  research  did  not  document  a difference  in  eye  contact 
pattern  due  to  an  interactant's  physical  condition. 
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Perhaps  the  difference  in  eye  contact  patterns  previ- 
ously experienced  by  able-bodied  and  disabled  was  not 
discovered  in  this  study  because  survey  respondents  were 
drawn  only  from  a college  population  of  undergraduate 
students.  College  students  may  be  more  sensitized  to 
communicating  with  physically  disabled  individuals  who  may 
be  students  on  their  campuses  or  in  their  classrooms.  If 
respondents  to  this  survey  had  been  selected  from  a cross- 
section  of  the  general  public,  eye  contact  patterns  between 
disabled  and  able-bodied  parties  might  have  replicated  the 
findings  of  previously  cited  research. 

However,  findings  from  the  present  study  provided 
strong  support  for  the  second  hypothesis:  female  inter- 

viewers received  more  eye  contact  than  did  male  inter- 
viewers. This  finding  was  supported  regardless  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  interviewer. 

The  third  hypothesis,  predicting  that  female  respon- 
dents would  give  more  eye  contact  to  interviewers,  was  also 
confirmed.  Specifically,  it  was  found  that  female  respon- 
dents gave  more  eye  contact  to  female  interviewers  than  they 
did  to  male  interviewers. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  predicting  a 3-way  interaction 
among  sex  of  the  interviewer,  physical  condition  of  the 
interviewer,  and  sex  of  the  respondent  was  not  supported. 
Physical  condition  of  the  interviewer  was  previously  found 
not  significant  as  an  influence  on  eye  contact  patterns 
given  interviewers  by  respondents  in  this  study.  In  the 
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hypothesized  3-way  interaction,  physical  condition  was  again 
found  not  to  be  a significant  influence  on  eye  contact 
patterns  given  interviewers  by  respondents. 

Another  variable  examined  in  this  research  was  the 
perceived  status  of  interviewers  as  rated  by  respondents. 

In  this  study,  disabled  interviewers  were  rated  higher  in 
perceived  status  than  were  able-bodied  interviewers.  This 
finding  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that>  accurate  or  not,  some 
able-bodied  individuals  perceive  physical  disability  as  "a 
constantly  frustrating  tragedy."  Thus,  disabled  people  may 
be  automatically  perceived  as  "brave,  courageous,  and  inspi- 
rational by  being  able  to  overcome  their  handicaps  by  these 
individuals,"  according  to  the  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Research  Institute  on  Attitudinal,  Legal,  and  Leisure 
Barriers  (pg.  12) . 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute 
states  that: 

Disability  is  an  inconvenience.  Most  disabled 
people  do  not  sit  around  and  ponder  their  dis- 
ability all  the  time.  They  simply  carry  on  their 
lives  as  normally  as  they  can.  Individuals  with 
disabilities  cannot  be  stereotyped  any  more  than 
other  groups  of  people  can.  Each  person  is  an 
individual  personality  and  as  such  each  will  deal 
with  his  or  her  disability  differently.  (pg.  15) 

However,  Weinberg-Asher  (1976)  reported  that  stereotyp- 
ing of  the  physically  disabled  occured  more  often  than 
stereotyping  of  other  groups  of  people  in  society.  In  the 
study,  372  subjects  completed  person-description  question- 
naires. Subjects  rated  a person  identified  by  age  and  sex 
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("minimal  description  condition");  by  age,  sex,  and  as 
someone  the  subject  would  like  ("liking  condition");  or  by 
age,  sex,  and  as  a person  who  is  either  blind,  deaf,  or  in  a 
wheelchair  ("disability  condition").  The  researcher  found 
that  persons  described  as  disabled  were  consistently  rated 
more  "personally  good"  than  other  people  described  and  rated 
in  this  study. 

One  finding  of  the  current  study  revealed  that  respon- 
dents rated  disabled  interviewers  higher  in  perceived  status 
than  able-bodied  interviewers  when  perceived  status  was 
defined  as  "the  immediate  personal  worth  or  value  an  indi- 
vidual is  judged  to  have  compared  to  others  in  society." 

This  finding  seems  to  be  consistent  with  the  result  of  the 
Weinberg-Asher  study  discussed  above  which  indicated  that 
survey  respondents  perceived  persons  with  disability  to  be 
more  "personally  good"  than  other  people  portrayed  in  the 
study. 

Another  result  of  the  current  study  indicated  that 
female  respondents  rated  female  interviewers  higher  in 
perceived  status  than  they  did  male  interviewers,  regardless 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  interviewer.  This  finding 
seems  consistent  with  another  finding  of  this  study  relative 
to  gender  discussed  earlier:  female  respondents  gave  more 

eye  contact  to  female  interviewers  than  to  male  interviewers 
(regardless  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  interviewer) . 

The  implications  of  this  study  are  three-fold.  First, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  dynamics  of  interpersonal 
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communication  between  able-bodied  and  disabled  individuals 
are  neither  clear-cut  nor  unique.  As  the  results  of  this 
study  show,  the  factors  of  interviewer  gender  and  respondent 
gender  were  also  important  elements  examined  in  this 
research.  Thus,  isolating  the  factor  of  disability  to 
conclude  that  the  behaviors  of  able-bodied  individuals 
interacting  with  disabled  individuals  are  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  handicapping  condition  of  one  communicator  is  an 
apparent  oversimplification  of  this  phenomenon. 

Instead,  the  gender  factors  mentioned  above  create  an 
interaction  effect  with  the  variable  of  physical  condition 
for  a more  complete  explanation  of  the  communication  dynam- 
ics between  able-bodied  and  disabled  interactants.  It  seems 
that  previous  research  in  communication  with  the  disabled 
attempted  to  single  out  the  factor  of  disability  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  critical  factors  which  may  interact  with 
physical  condition  evolving  a more  complex  communication 
phenomenon . 

Secondly,  the  idea  that  behaviors  of  able-bodied 
individuals  toward  persons  with  disability  bear  certain 
similarity  to  societal  behaviors  toward  other  minority 
groups  was  interestingly  revealed  in  this  research.  The 
results  of  this  study  found  that  disabled  interviewers' 
perceived  status  ratings  were  significantly  different  from 
perceived  status  ratings  given  to  able-bodied  interviewers 
in  a positive  direction.  Thus,  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perceptions  of  most  minority  groups  in  society,  disabled 
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interviewers  were  also  "differentiated"  from  able-bodied 
interviewers  in  terms  of  their  perceived  status.  The  fact 
that  disabled  interviewers  were  actually  rated  higher  in 
perceived  status  than  able-bodied  interviewers  is  perhaps 
attributable  to  the  success  of  public  awareness  campaigns  in 
recent  years  publicizing  the  challenges  of  the  Disabled, 
like  the  1982  International  Year  of  the  Disabled  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations.  Such  public  enlightenment  might  have 
created  a halo  effect  for  respondents  currently  judging  the 
perceived  status  of  disabled  interviewers  as  higher  than 
that  of  able-bodied  interviewers. 

Finally,  the  results  of  the  present  study  raise  this 
question:  Is  the  determination  of  one's  perceived  status  as 

a disabled  person  affected  by  the  gender  of  the  individual 
being  judged  or  by  the  gender  of  the  judge? 

Findings  of  this  study  indicate  an  interviewer's 
perceived  status  was  affected  by  his  or  her  physical  condi- 
tion, gender  and  gender  of  the  judge  of  perceived  status. 
Disabled  interviewers  were  rated  higher  in  perceived  status 
than  were  able-bodied  interviewers  but  disabled  males  were 
rated  slightly  higher  in  perceived  status  than  any  other 
interviewers  in  this  study.  Female  respondents  gave  higher 
perceived  status  ratings  to  disabled  interviewers,  overall. 

Respondent  eye  contact  patterns  with  interviewers 
showed  a gender  distinction  in  operation.  Female  respon- 
dents gave  more  eye  contact  to  female  interviewers  than  to 
male  interviewers,  regardless  of  the  interviewer's  physical 
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condition.  Male  respondents  gave  less  eye  contact  to 
disabled  interviewers,  overall,  regardless  of  gender. 
Perhaps,  it  can  be  concluded  regarding  eye  contact  patterns, 
then,  that  female  respondents  reacted  more  to  the  gender  of 
the  interviewer,  whereas  male  respondents  seemed  to  react 
more  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  interviewer  in  terms 
of  the  eye  contact  patterns  they  rendered  in  this  research. 

This  research  has  generated  many  heuristic  suggestions 
for  future  investigation  by  this  author.  Perhaps  conducting 
the  identical  research  procedure  within  a shopping  mall 
environment  would  yield  different  findings  because  of  a 
potentially  improved  opportunity  to  select  a cross  section 
of  the  population  as  resondents.  Another  variation  future 
research  might  examine  is  the  ethnic  and/or  racial  variety 
of  interviewers  in  addition  to  their  disabled  states.  Such 
a double  set  of  interviewer  manipulations  might  produce  some 
interesting  findings.  Finally,  if  an  interviewer's  dis- 
ability were  portrayed  as  other  than  wheelchair  confinement, 
the  idea  of  replicating  this  author's  original  findings 
might  be  interestingly  varried.  But  this  variation  in 
research  design  along  with  those  previously  mentioned,  will 
be  vigorously  pursued  by  this  author  so  that  she  may  provide 
her  colleagues  with  a more  enlightened  perspective  of  the 
relevant  influences  involved  in  the  interpersonal  communica- 
tion dynamics  between  able-bodied  and  disabled  interactants. 


APPENDIX  A 


WORD  ASSOCIATION 


INTERVIEW  FORM 


1982 


Interviewer; 


Status  position:  Disabled  or  Nondisabled 


Respondent;  Male  or  Female 


Interviewer;  PLEASE  READ  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  EACH  INTERVIEWEE 
BEFORE  STARTING. 


1. 

travel 

ec 

2. 

music 

ec 

3. 

freedom 

ec 

4. 

friendship 

ec 

5. 

work 

ec 

6. 

reading 

ec 

7. 

money 

ec 

8. 

war 

ec 

9. 

health 

ec 

10. 

art 

ec 

11. 

security 

ec 

12. 

education 

ec 

13. 

marriage 

ec 

14. 

family 

ec 

15. 

food 

ec 

16. 

sleep 

ec 

TOTAL 

ec 
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APPENDIX  A (continued) 

Subject  No.  

Age  

Sex  

Race  

Marital  Status  

Birthplace  

Native  Language  

Educational  Level 


Comments : 


APPENDIX  B 


PERCEIVED  STATUS  SCALE 


PERCEIVED  STATUS  is  defined  as  the  evaluation  of  personal 
worth  or  value  one  individual  assesses  another  to  have  in 


comparison  to  others  in  society. 

Example: 

A grocery  clerk  would  have  low  perceived  status  while  a 
medical  doctor  would  be  of  high  status. 

Rate  the  INTERVIEWER  on  the  degree  of  PERCEIVED  STATUS 
he/she  possesses 

Low  1 2 3 H 5 6 7 


High 
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